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IN PRESENTING this first issue of the 
Public Relations Journal those of us 
who have been instrumental in its birth 
hope that a vital new force for good 
has been brought into being. For six 
years, we of the Council have been 
planning to undertake an educational 
and scientific publication. 

Heretofore there has been no organ- 
ized means through which basic infor- 
mation and thinking in the field could 
find adequate expression. There have 
been national public relations organiza- 
tions, news services, and various meet- 
ings, all of which have disseminated 
news and discussed public relations de- 
velopments. But a means through which 
educational and scientific thought and 
activity could be made regularly avail- 
able to the forces in public relations 
was lacking. It is to meet this need 
that the Journal is being published. 

Just because the terms, educational, 
scientific, basic and fundamental, are 
used in connection with the Journal is 
no reason why it should be stuffy or 
heavy. There is, however, every reason 
why the material in it should be solid 
and provocative. Workers in public re- 
lations need to do some very careful 
and substantial thinking—and quickly ! 
They need a publication which can help 
stimulate their best and most construc- 
tive ideas. 





The editorial policy of the Journal 
will be to carry articles that deal with 
fundamental public relations problems, 
as they currently press for solution. 
Round table discussions will be fea- 
tured. Interesting personalities will be 
introduced. Striking programs of in- 
dustry, government, labor, the pro- 
fessions and public service organiza- 
tions will be analyzed. Amusing epi- 
sodes will be recounted. All this will be 
done with an eye to the practical needs 
and values involved. We want the 
Journal to be a living part of the 
swiftly-moving field it serves. 

Although we of the editorial staff 
have started the Journal, what it be- 
comes and how useful it proves to be 
will depend upon its reception and the 
cooperation it receives from those who 
are engaged in public relations. We in- 
vite suggestions as to how to make the 
periodical most valuable. And we hope 
that the best minds in the field will 
become regular contributors. 

As planned, the Journal will carry a 
limited amount of advertising, with 
both the amount and kind carefully 
controlled. Only advertisements which 
present timely information on mate- 
rials and services of direct benefit to 
public relations workers will be ac- 
cepted. 
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THE EMPLOYER and the Returning Service Man 


By E. A. CUNNINGHAM 
Commander, U. S. Navy (Retired) 


N the postwar period we shall have 

a great variety of problems. The 
veteran will be a part of all of them. 
They will put to the test the public 
relations of many groups—the Govern- 
ment, Congress, the veterans organiza- 
tions, organized labor, our educational 
institutions, to name a few. 

Business, too, will be subjected to a 
test of its public relations. The skill 
with which it meets the problem of pro- 
viding jobs for returning service men 
will in large measure determine the 
prestige it will enjoy in the immediate 
postwar period. 

When Congress provided a guaran- 
tee that the veteran would have his old 
job back that action met with universal 
approval. But now that the veterans 
are returning and beginning to invoke 
that guarantee we already see that it is 
fraught with public relations complica- 
tions. The language of the Act is vague. 
It requires clarification either in the 
Courts or by further Congressional 
action. Efforts to clarify it may very 
well bring into the open certain clashes 
of interest that have thus far been 
veiled. 

In a statement reported from Wash- 
ington, Lee Pressman, CIO general 
counsel, contends that no employee can 
be displaced to make room for a re- 
turned veteran if, after crediting the 
veteran for his time in the armed serv- 
ices, such employee still has the greater 
seniority. The AF of L is said to sup- 
port this view. But the Re-employment 
and Retraining Administration refutes 
it. Its contention is that the returning 
veteran is entitled to his old job back 
whether or not he displaces a civilian 
with greater seniority. The American 
Legion has announced an adamant 
policy against what it calls “reneging” 


on guarantees given to veterans. Here 
we have the makings of a real issue, in- 
volving powerful groups. How acute 
this particular problem in the public 
relations of Congress, organized labor, 
the Legion, and the returning service 
men may become I do not venture to 
predict, but I think it is safe to say that 
its intensity will hinge largely on how 
many jobs are available when demobili- 
zation occurs. If there are plenty of 
jobs the question is largely academic. 
But if there aren’t enough jobs to go 
around it will be a different story. 

An allied potential source of dissen- 
sion is the announced policy of the 
R.R.A. that a returning veteran cannot 
be forced to join a union or to establish 
his former membership to get his old 
job back. I need not dwell on the impli- 
cations that this policy presents. 

Quite aside from the vagueness of 
the language written in the law, and the 
difficulties he may encounter in placing 
its provisions in effect, I think an em- 
ployer with any semblance of public 
relations consciousness will make every 
effort to apply the broad principle that 
the veteran is entitled to his old job. 
He will not let technicalities stand in 
his way. He will go far beyond the 
strict legal requirements. 


Receiving the Veteran 


Let’s look at the problem from the 
employer’s standpoint. Let’s first con- 
sider the reception of the returning 
veteran. The employer should not over- 
look that the morning that the veteran 
presents himself for re-employment is 
a major milestone in his career. In the 
many months that he has been away 
his constant thought has been the re- 
sumption of his civilian way of life. 
Whatever plans and hopes for the fu- 
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ture he may have—and they are many 
and diverse—his job is the basis for 
all of them. His appearance at the 
plant, or store, or office that first morn- 
ing is the symbol of his return to the 
things for which he has so long 
yearned. But the employer can de- 
glamorize the occasion in an instant, 
and the chances are that he wi//, unless 
he takes positive steps to avoid doing 
so. If the veteran is received prefunc- 
torily and subjected to the same routine 
that casual job applicants follow, then 
what might have been a memorable 
occasion becomes a disillusionment. 

Just as in personal relations, a little 
warmth makes for good employee rela- 
tions, and if there ever was an occasion 
for such relations, this is it. Why not 
set up a special procedure for receiving 
returning veterans? It won’t cost much 
in money or effort. Merely issue in- 
structions that returning veterans are 
to be shown at once to the office of a 
specifically designated official. Choose 
one with enough importance to make 
the gesture mean something, and with 
enough warmth of personality to do 
justice to the occasion. It won’t take 
much of his time, merely long enough 
to have a few minutes chat, to display 
an interest in the veteran’s service ex- 
perience, and to extend a greeting. 
One of the veteran’s former associates 
might then be detailed to accompany 
him to his old department for a few 
minutes of greeting by his fellow work- 
ers. Then you can start him through the 
re-employment routine. You may think 
this is unnecessary, but please believe 
me, it’s important. 

Then there is the question of spotting 
the veteran in a job. There’s an easy way 
to do that. Just put him right back in 
his old job. But I don’t think that’s the 
best way. That young man is not the 
same man who left your employ to go 
in the service. He has had broadening 
experiences, he has had responsibilities 
such as he never had before, and very 
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likely he has had some very valuable 
technical training. Let me illustrate. 


The Veteran’s War Record 

When the war started my company 
had in its employ a young man recently 
out of college. He was employed as a 
driver-salesman. He was recognized 
as having capabilities far beyond the 
requirements of that job, and it was 
anticipated that with a _ reasonable 
amount of experience he would ad- 
vance successively to more important 
assignments. He was called to active 
service as a first lieutenant of infantry. 
Since then he has participated in the 
North African, Sicilian and Italian 
Campaigns, in the Invasion of Nor- 
mandy, and in the campaigns in France 
and Germany. He has distinguished 
himself for valor on several occasions, 
and wears rows of decorations. He is 
now a lieutenant colonel. Now I con- 
tend that the qualities that make for 
such a record are of value in business. 
I think it would be unintelligent to put 
that young man back on a truck. Even 
if he agreed to return to that job, some- 
thing of value would be lost. The spirit 
that actuated the young man in the 
service would certainly be dampened. 
And from the company’s standpoint 
the services of an employee of proven 
ability would be utilized to only a frac- 
tion of their full extent. 

Another example—one of the large 
companies in San Francisco used so- 
called “hall boys” as receptionists, mes- 
sengers, office boys, etc. One of those 
hall boys is now a major. You can’t put 
him back in the hall. 

A salesman who worked for me call- 
ing on agricultural accounts is now a 
chief motor machinist’s mate in charge 
of the operation and maintenance of 
diesel engines in a group of landing 
vessels that have been in several inva- 
sions. The Navy has given him special- 
ized training and experience that my 
company can use to better advantage 
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than by having him call on ranchers. 

[ could give many more examples of 
the fact that to put the returning vet- 
eran right back on his old job is the 
easiest, but not the brightest thing to 
do. 

One company I know, that has done 
some very careful planning of its post- 
war operations, involving manufactur- 
ing, distribution and sales throughout 
the West, has made an exhaustive sur- 
vey of its postwar personnel require- 
ments, and has earmarked on its organ- 
ization chart a spot for each of its serv- 
ice men. If that spot is occupied today 
it is occupied by someone in an “acting” 
capacity. The “acting” employee, and 
everyone else in the company, knows 
that the whole organization is on an 
interim basis, so to speak, and that 
when the boys come back adjustments 
will be made comparable to those that 
were necessary when they went away. 

No one knows what individuals will 
fill what jobs. Those decisions await 
the return of the veterans. Putting the 
right man in the right job will call for 
a great deal of skill on the part of man- 
agement, but with the proper approach 
it can be done with as much success as 
normally attends the selection and 
placement of employees. With proper 
planning the results may well exceed 
those achieved by the haphazard meth- 
ods customary in some businesses. 


Determine Qualifications 


In order to place the veteran in the 
job for which he is best suited an effort 
must be made to determine his qualifi- 
cations. The record of his previous 
company employment is available for 
reference, but this must be brought up 
to date with information about his 
period of service. One means of obtain- 
ing this information is to ask the vet- 
eran to complete a form developed for 
that purpose. It should bring out the 
type of service he performed, the or- 
ganizations and areas he served in, his 


successive promotions, educational 
courses completed, decorations, cita- 
tions, and similar information. 


Keeping Service Men Informed 


United Air Lines, who have a very 
well planned and comprehensive Re- 
turning Veterans Program, do not wait 
for the return of the veteran to obtain 
this information. They mail each em- 
ployee in the service a questionnaire 
once a year. This enables them to keep 
abreast of the employee’s progress in 
the service, and it permits the employee 
to indicate his job preference and his 
reasons for it. The success of this fea- 
ture of their program is shown by the 
fact that they have experienced over 
90% return of questionnaires. 

United Air Lines have kept their 
employees in the service fully informed 
as to Company plans regarding them. 
One point that they are at pains to 
make strikes me as important. They 
emphasize that the opportunities they 
foresee in their organization are such 
that they find no need for differentiat- 
ing between personnel in active com- 
pany service and those on military 
leave. I think it is important to estab- 
lish and sustain this principle in any 
organization. It should be reflected in 
every detail of postwar personnel pol- 
icy. To allow a cleavage to develop be- 
tween veterans and non-veterans could 
have unfortunate consequences. 

Regardless of the skill employed in 
placement it will be advisable to estab- 
lish a method of checking results. Some 
errors are bound to occur, and rather 
than permit them to persist, it would 
seem wise to review the situation with 
some frequency until such time as the 
demobilization process has been sub- 
stantially completed, and final readjust- 
ment of the company organization has 
been achieved. : 

Many companies have given training 
courses an established role in the devel- 
opment of their personnel. I suggest 
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that they can be used to particularly 
good effect in the present connection. 
In addition to their customary pur- 
poses, they can be used to bring vet- 
erans abreast of developments which 
have occurred during their absence, to 
outline postwar programs, and especi- 
ally to observe the potentialities of in- 
dividual veterans. Training Within In- 
dustry courses have proven their value 
during the war. The technique is 
equally applicable under peacetime con- 
ditions. Extension Division of univer- 
sities are well equipped for this work. 
They can no doubt handle the problem 
better and possibly cheaper than can 
the company’s own people. I do not ad- 
vocate boondoggling training courses. 
I am opposed to leaf-raking in industry 
as much as in government. But well- 
conceived training courses can be justi- 
fied on a cold-blooded payout basis. 


Women In Industry 


Our miraculous production of war 
materials has been possible only be- 
cause of the contribution that women 
have made. We saw something of this 
during the last war, but this time it has 
been on a much greater scale. Women 
have filled men’s shoes to an extent no 
one would have believed possible. And 
they have done a remarkable job of it. 
As a measure of their participation in 
war production I cite that despite the 
absence of more than twelve million 
men in the service we have produced 
and distributed more than at any other 
time in our history. But the very mag- 
nificence of their war effort may be 
transformed into a major postwar 
problem. 

A short while ago I visited the plant 
of a garment manufacturer. He makes 
leather style goods. He employs, say, 
200 people. When I commented on the 
predominance of women in his plant 
he told me that they now represent over 
90% of his total, as against about 10% 
before the war. He said they did the 
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job better, and that his unit costs are 
lower than with men. I asked him if 
under these circumstances he would 
retain the women when the men come 
back. His answer was that from a self- 
ish standpoint that was the obvious 
thing to do, but that in his opinion a 
community in which men worked and 
women made homes was preferable to 
one in which women worked and men 
were idle. I learned that whenever one 
of his employees had entered the serv- 
ice he had made an effort to replace the 
man with his wife, his fiancee or some 
other female relative. He had continued 
to impress on these women that in ad- 
dition to helping the war effort they 
were “holding” the jobs of their men 
in the service. I don’t think he’s going 
to have much trouble in replacing his 
women workers with returning vet- 
erans. 

Another prominent West Coast firm 
that has had a traditional policy of not 
employing married women and of re- 
quiring the resignation of women em- 
ployees who marry, has relaxed this 
policy for the duration and has given 
preference to the wives of servicemen. 
Each married woman has been given 
to understand that her employment is 
strictly “for the duration.” 

Those companies that have con- 
cerned themselves about the return of 
their employees in the, service have 
given some thought to the percentage 
that will return to them. Not all will 
return. Some have been killed, and 
more will be. And many will prefer not 
to return to the jobs they had. Hun- 
dreds of thousands have already been 
released from service. The experience 
that individual companies have had 
varies widely. One company I know 
has had the happy experience of over 
90% of its released employees return- 
ing. I have heard of others who have 
had less than 20% return. Maybe this 
is something to think about. Perhaps 
companies in the latter group should 
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analyze the reasons for their returning 
service people preferring to find work 
elsewhere. 


Disabled Veterans ?P 


What about the partially disabled 
veteran? We’re going to have plenty of 
them. Industry has got to provide jobs 
for this group. I say this without quali- 
fication. This time there are so many 
that their problem cannot be over- 
looked. If industry doesn’t act volun- 
tarily there will be legal compulsion. 
And I’m sure that everyone will be 
happier if the solution is voluntary. I 
don’t mean that they should be given 
boondoggling work at sub-standard 
wages. They are entitled to self-respect- 
ing, productive, and profitable employ- 
ment—and they are capable of it. 

A visit to hospitals would convince 
you that the Army and Navy medical 
people are doing a marvelous job of 
rehabilitation, but they can go only so 
far. The real job is up to industry. And 
industry can do it! Over a period of 
years the Ford Motor Co. has followed 
a policy of employing a definite percen- 
tage of partially disabled individuals. 
They have found that for certain oper- 
ations blind people actually perform 
better than those with normal sight, 
that a man with one leg can do book- 
keeping as well as one with two. What 
Ford has done others can do. 

One of the best service station man- 
agers I ever saw had only one arm. The 
first time I saw him he was up on a lad- 
der scrubbing down his station build- 
ing. He could fill a gasoline tank, drain 
a crankcase, or change a tire as well as 
anyone with two arms. He was ob- 
sessed that he could do anything in a 
service station with one arm that any- 
one else could do with two. It would be 
nice if we could encourage that morale 
among disabled veterans. I can assure 
you that they leave the hospitals with 
that outlook. It’s up to industry to sus- 
tain it. Let’s not reduce them to selling 


apples. Let’s help them to be self- 
respecting, productive members of so- 
ciety. 

I'd like to see every business make a 
study of its operations to determine 
how many disabled veterans it can em- 
ploy. A salesman doesn’t need four 
limbs. A man with one eye can make a 
good elevator starter. I’m not entirely 
sure about the intellectual, moral or 
spiritual requirements of a public re- 
lations director, but I’m pretty certain 
that one arm, leg or eye more or less 
won't handicap him. 

As an example of the extent of the 
problem, and of the fact that an indi- 
vidual company can do something about 
it, I mention the experience of one of 
the Divisions of General Motors. Of the 
veterans of this war that they employ, 
51% were capable of normal activities, 
and no less than 49% required some 
special-type placement. It is of partic- 
ular interest that their efforts to pro- 
vide such special placement were not 
confined to their own former em- 
ployees. Only 33% of the veterans in 
their employ were former General Mo- 
tors people. The remaining two-thirds 
are new employees. 


A Community-wide Program 


Mr. Morton Harrison, of Claremont, 
Oklahoma, would like to see this pro- 
gram organized on a community-wide 
basis. He wants every business in the 
community to make such an analysis 
and register with a committee a list of 
opportunities for such employment. 
The disabled veteran would obtain from 
the committee a list of employers whom 
he could himself approach, thus pro- 
moting his self-reliance. I like this idea. 

My references have all been to serv- 
ice men. What I have said applies 
equally to service women. Those of us 
who have been associated with them 
spare no praise for them. The services 
have provided them with splendid train- 
ing for their work, and in addition to 
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their skill they apply to their duties a 
devotion that is outstanding. 
I hope nothing that I have said sug- 
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that you just use common-sense and 
treat them as you treated them before. 
They have interesting accounts to re- 





a gests that I favor any molly-coddling _ late, and they enjoy telling them. Show 
1e of veterans. That isn’t good business— an interest in what they have to say. 
n- and the veteran definitely doesn’t want Don’t treat them like neurotics. Their 
ir it. All he wants isa chance tomake up greatest desire is to get back in the 
a for the time he has spent in the service, civilian groove, to act like normal 
ly and to catch up with those who stayed civilians, and to be treated normally; 
or behind. Surely he’s entitled to that. Maybe we should give some thought 
-e- When I suggest that industry should to what the service man himself wants 
in do certain things I mean that each indi- when he gets back. I’ve talked to lots 
2SS vidual company, large or small, should of them about this. I can give you the 
do them. Don’t wait until the boyscome answer. He wants a job. He wants lots 
the home; plan your program now. And of other things, but they all center 
di- when your plans are formulated, why around a job. 
out not let your people in the service know He doesn’t want a CCC job, or 
of about them? You can do this through WPA job. He wants a self-respecting, 
the employee publications mailed to them, productive job. Only industry can give 
oy, or by special letters. I can’t think of him that. That’s the biggest contribu- 
ies, anything that would help their morale _ tion that industry can make to the solu- 
yme more than letting them know that you tion of the problem of the returning 
tic- are thinking of their postwar welfare. service man. 
Tr O- I don’t mean that you should give each In a nutshell, the problem of the re- 
not of your service men the idea that you turning service man is the problem of 
em- are going to make him a vice-president jobs. If we solve that problem we will 
s in when he gets back—but I think you have solved the problem of the return- 
Mo- should let him know you are planning _ ing service man and a lot of other prob- 
irds to give him a fair shake. lems. If we don’t solve it we'll have 
Maybe I should say a word about many problems on our hands. 
your personal attitude toward veterans. We owe it to the men and women 
2 There’s been a lot published on the sub- who come back to create jobs for all. 
ont, ject. Most of it is eyewash. I’ve talked We also owe it to those who will never 
pro- to lots of them, and my suggestion is come back. 
wide 
1 the 
lysis 
ist of “Small sands the mountains, moments make the year.” 
nent. 
from It is the little things, the frequently overlooked minutia, from which successful 
public relations programs are made. The kind word, the pleasant smile, the 
vhom hearty handshake, sincerely bestowed, have no equal as winners of friends. 
pro- How can tvory-tower executives utilize these simple tools to earn the real 
Sihen. friendship and good will of employees? One large company follows this plan: 
Each executive schedules two one-hour “get acquainted” periods each week. 
serv- This time is devoted to visiting one of the company’s many departments ; ex- 
pplies changing greetings with the workers. Before leaving his office the executive 
familiarizes himself with the personnel he is about to visit. The public relations 
of us department has placed on his desk photographs, history, and intimate notes 
them relating to the workers he will soon be seeing. 
rvices 
train- 
ion to 
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“KEEPERS OF THE CORPORATE CONSCIENCE” 


By DR. RAYMOND W. MILLER 


Consultant in Rural Affairs, Trade, Commerce and Public Relations, 
United States and Canada. Member, American Bar Association 


The Following Article is Excerpted from the Address Given by Dr. Miller at the 
Dinner Held in His Honor by American Council on Public Relations, When 
He Received the Award Voted by Council Members to the Person in America 
Who Contributed Most Educationally and Scientifically to Public Relations 


during the Year 1945. 


UBLIC relations techniques are 

largely based upon a careful study 
of the causes and results of human be- 
havior. The commercial corporation ex- 
ists in a world of human plans, pas- 
sions, and prejudices. To adjust itself 
to these, is the goal of its public rela- 
tions program. Before analyzing the 
public relations problems of corpora- 
tions, it is important to clinically exam- 
ine the corporation itself. 

Nearly every corporation in America 
began its existence after the enactment 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. This legislation 
was aimed to give the Negro certain 
legal protection. Whether it did or did 
not, and to what extent, is a matter of 
personal opinion. It did, however, be- 
come the Magna Carta of the modern 
corporation, particularly insofar as 
state interference therewith is con- 
cerned. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in interpreting the lan- 
guage of this amendment to the Con- 
stitution, ruled that it gave corpora- 
tions the rights of “persons.” 

Corporations are children of the leg- 
islative assembly, purely creatures of 
statute. Neither by natural nor common 
law can corporations be created. They 
cannot sit on juries, but are often tried 
by them; they do not vote, but voters 
many times have things to say about 
them ; they cannot bear arms in time of 
war, yet they arm others who fight for 
national existence. They are “persons” 
in the eyes of the law. 

As persons, corporations must as- 


sume the responsibility that goes with 
a grant of power. With every right, 
there is a corresponding obligation. 
When a group of men acquire a legal 
prerogative to form a corporation, they 
simultaneously become obligated to an 
analogous moral responsibility in ad- 
vising that corporation to keep its ac- 
tions within “due bounds,” as do the 
parents of a child in regard to that 
child’s relations to the community. 

The child will grow up and become 
an adult, but a corporation always re- 
mains a person of limited capacity. 
Since it is an artificial intangible person 
it must always be directed by human 
hands. Those who control the sphere of 
action in which it operates should exer- 
cise as much reasonable care in pre- 
venting it from becoming a moral of- 
fender in its area of activity as do the 
parents of children in their field of 
control. This duty of guardianship is 
affirmative as well as negative. Corpo- 
rate action should be guided so that it 
will contribute to general welfare. 

Following the legal establishment of 
the corporate idea, corporations in- 
creased from a mere handful until to- 
day they exist for service in nearly 
every form of human endeavor; pub- 
lic, private, and cooperative. When the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled that corporations were persons 
under the Federal Constitution, it did 
not, however, and could not, breathe 
the spirit of humanity into the corpo- 
ration. A corporation per se has no 
conscience. 
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These invisible, intangible and inani- 
mate beings, existing only in contem- 
plation of law, filled a national need 
and grew prodigiously in size, number 
and influence. “The breath of life” in 
the form of human touch, however, is 
needed in the administration of the 
corporate structure, unless it is to be- 
come a robot Frankenstein. If corpo- 
rations are to be of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, they must pos- 
sess a humane personality as well as a 
personal identity. 


A Management Responsibility 


Unless those in control of corpora- 
tions furnish them with consciences 
whose dictates are followed by corpo- 
rate action in the interest of general 
welfare, the Supreme Court of the 
United States could logically alter its 
trend of decisions and no longer con- 
sider corporations as persons. Those 
charged with corporate responsibility 
must recognize that corporation priv- 
ileges are not protected by the consti- 
tution, except by judicial interpretation 
thereof. 

Today, many corporation executives 
have recognized this and are beginning 
to give the company the advantage of 
their own social consciousness. Public 
relations consultants are being called 
upon by an increasing number of man- 
agers to assist in translating their 
thinking into an active public relations 
program. 

The public relations of a corporation 
is the end product of this team activity. 
The public relations consultant himself 
does not create public relations. That 
is the final result for good or evil of the 
combined activity of all in the organiza- 
tion. As members of such corporate 
teams, let us examine together this 
evening some of the public relations 
problems of the present-day business 
or commercial corporations. 

The operation of corporations, de- 
void of interest in the humanities, can 
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lead only to Statism which will mean 
first, the restriction and ultimately the 
abolition of private enterprise. Con- 
versely, if corporate actions are guided 
by the “human touch” with a consci- 
ence, they will serve the people’s needs 
and thus make their position more se- 
cure, 

Mankind is ruled largely under one 
or the other of two great systems of 
jurisprudence. One is the common law, 
which developed in England through- 
out the centuries as she metamorphosed 
from a land of serfdom into a nation 
of free men. But, eventually, common 
law became ossified. Human progress 
accordingly became subservient to such 
a mass of archaic writs and slow-mov- 
ing court procedures that, finally, the 
Lord Chancellor was called upon by 
His Majesty to grant relief, based upon 
equity and good conscience, in cases 
where human rights were challenged by 
property rights. The King did this as 
the executive of a corporation—a cor- 
poration sole—meaning the State it- 
self—which, like any other corporation, 
continues as a legal entity irrespective 
of the death of individuals. “The King 
is dead. Long live the King,” expresses 
this legal phraseology in common form. 

Equity jurisprudence, which injected 
the human equation into the system of 
common law, grew from the pronounce- 
ments of the Chancellor. His equitable 
decrees insured personal and group 
welfare wherein the rules of the com- 
mon law were inadequate to provide it. 
Equity came to be based upon a multi- 
tude of precepts, which are largely the 
expression of man’s groping toward 
equality with other men. Two of these 
old precepts of equity are: 

If you want equity, you must 
do equity. 

If you yourself want justice, 
you must come to ask for it 
with clean hands. 

Similarly, the counsel of the public 
relations adviser should aid business to 
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instill human values into the cold, yet 
necessary, calculations of operations 
for efficiency. 

Those early Kings of England looked 
to the Chancellor, who was considered 
the keeper of the King’s conscience, for 
humane advice and counsel. So do the 
modern business corporation executive 
and his public relations adviser work 
together for the welfare of their cor- 
poration and of the people of the State 
from which the corporate power was 
granted. 

The other great system of law, known 
as Corpus Juris Civilis, comes down 
from the ancient Roman statutes, hav- 
ing been put in code form during the 
reign of Emperor Justinian. This is the 
basis of criminal law in nearly all the 
countries of the world, with the excep- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon nations. Under 
the Code of Justinian, the accused un- 
der an indictment is deemed guilty un- 
til such time as he proves himself inno- 
cent. By the common law rule, how- 
ever, all accused men are considered 
innocent until proven guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt by the State. In the 
practice of public relations, it is well to 
follow the philosophy of the Romans 
rather than that of the Anglo-Saxons. 
“The customer is always right” is a prac- 
tical way of expressing this principle. 

The public relations technician looks 
upon a charge against his client as 
something that he must examine and 
evaluate rather than forthwith sup- 
press or destroy. He does not thereby 
relegate his client’s interests to the 
background, but rather pushes them 
forward when he assumes the spirit 
of fair and tolerant examination of 
criticisms. 


Law and Public Relations 


Herein lies one of the greatest fun- 
damental differences between the for- 
mal practice of law and the informal 
practice of public relations. A lawyer is 
an advocate, but a public relations 


counsellor is a constructive critic. Both 
have their places; both are devoted to 
the cause of the client. Just as a psy- 
chiatrist and a diagnostician, though 
differing in techniques, may combine 
their efforts to save a mind and a life— 
so the public relations consultant and 
the attorney may unite to pilot a client 
unerringly in the fields of material 
things and of spiritual values. 


America’s Influence 


America, founded because of a desire 
to escape from the mental slavery of 
established customs in Europe, is today 
in a position largely to affect the lives 
of all men. Will America revert to the 
instincts of the caveman and decide to 
dominate the world by force of war or 
economic pressure? Or will America 
view its present power as an oppor- 
tunity to develop and encourage its in- 
terest in man as a spiritual individual? 

American leadership, together with 
that of its allies, will influence the 
course of human events for immediate 
generations ahead. Will American busi- 
ness play its part with the Government 
in this new era? 

International contacts of the future 
should be made not alone by the mili- 
tary or the diplomatic corps. Unless 
American business misses its oppor- 
tunity, it can play a noble part in the 
world’s drama. It is imperative that it 
be one of justice, not of villainy. 

The immediate world need for 
goods and services is so great that it 
bewilders the imagination of statisti- 
cians and daydreamers alike. Will com- 
mercial representatives look upon this 
as a bonanza, or will it be envisioned as 
a fruitful field for fair dealing and 
honest service for buyers and sellers 
alike? 

Both foreign and domestic commerce 
and industry beckon to the professional 
public relations adviser who is inter- 
ested in man as a dignified individual 
human being, and not as a slave to 
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either a political or industrial tyrant. 
Our present capitalistic society can en- 
dure only if those in control of capital 
recognize that the hard, steely facts of 
business must be alloyed with the hu- 
manities. 

The well-considered public relations 
program is designed to act as a catalyst 
to clarify the muddy thinking of a 
strife-torn torn world. Just as scientists 
with the atomic bomb took a little of 
the power of nature to destroy other 
material objects, so can man, if he so 
desires, appropriate a small share from 
the sublime love of the universe and 
bring about social, political and indus- 
trial understanding. 


Greater Than Atomic Power 


It is said that the nucleus of the 
atomic bomb weighs fewer pounds 
than can be counted on the digits of the 
human hand, yet, properly applied with 
precision and timing, it is able to de- 
stroy with a vengeance comparable to 
the Biblical wrath of Jehovah. The 
scientific application of the technique 
of public relations, applied to the trou- 
bles of the world, will have as great an 
effect in clearing away distress, allevi- 
ating suffering and dissolving chaos as 
did the atomic bomb in vaporizing or 
disintegrating matter. 

No man should embark upon a pub- 
lic relations career without realizing 
that he is dealing with a fraction of a 
key power even greater than that of the 
disrupted atom. His is an enormous re- 
sponsibility. The public relations prac- 
tioner deals with man’s relation to man. 
He must couple pounds, dollars, acres 
and cubic feet with social conscious- 
ness, health, full education, common 
understanding and simple faith. 

Public relations in America today 
needs a Hippocrates to bind it to a code 
dedicating itself to the nation and man- 
kind. 

The public relations adviser, to help 
in this, must not be a “kept” part of the 


organization. He must not be called 
upon to brighten a grey background un- 
less he knows that the basis of such off- 
color was an error and not an intention. 
If public relations is to be recognized 
as a profession, it must earn and de- 
mand the respect due a profession and 
accordingly be taken into consideration 
before plans are made. 

Public relations must be looked upon 
as an integral unit of the business 
rather than as a mascot sailing at the 
whim of a benevolent executive. As the 
family Bible is often the most conspicu- 
ous, yet least used, part of the house- 
hold equipment, so is the public rela- 
tions program in those organizations 
that fail to recognize the need for spir- 
itual values in business. 

Kind words are keys to big locks. 
Words are the chief tools of the busi- 
ness world. Too often, they are chosen 
only to express a physical idea without 
connoting the niceties of common 
courtesy. As the well-managed indus- 
trial plant has its custodian of the 
tools, so should the public relations ad- 
viser to business control the flow of 
“word tools.” In building the structure 
of business, the old adage, “. . . the 
kingdom was lost—all for the want of 
a horseshoe nail,” is often true where 
business contacts, nurtured through the 
years, are often destroyed by careless 
use of a “tool word.” 


Not Flavored Honey 

3usiness executives are realizing 
that, as oil lubricates the fast-moving 
gears of mechanical industry and 
keeps them in efficient operation, so 
does the lubricant of honest endeavor, 
coupled with decent motives, keep the 
public contact of a business organiza- 
tion efficient. They look upon public re- 
lations not as flavored honey to spread 
on mouldy situations, but rather as es- 
sential economic vitamins to give life 
and vigor to an organization. 

Too often the commercial value of 
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knowing people becomes the motivat- 
ing spirit by which new acquaintances 
are secured. This is a prostitution of 
the better motives of human relation- 
ship. Elbert Hubbard once said, “Use 
your friends by being of use to them.” 


Test for Democracy 


“Divide and rule” is the formula for 
dictator-controlled statism. Tolerance 
and an active common interest in gen- 
eral welfare is the antidote. It is yet 
to be proven that a democracy can with- 
stand concerted peacetime pressures 
generated by selfish, internal blocks 
maneuvering for power. This nation, 
for a period of years prior to the war, 
was rapidly dividing into segments, 
each with a particular problem or de- 
sire inherent in the group. 

America largely set aside these so- 
cial, economic and class differences in 
wartime. No sane man believes that 
they will be forgotten entirely in peace. 
There is not the war urge but, as a 
parallel to this, there is a rare oppor- 
tunity to develop a program of mutual 
understanding, based upon ascertained 
facts rather than upon blind emotion. 
If the executives of business, with 
other group leaders, will study their 
current problems with a view to under- 
standing the humanities involved to- 
gether with the cold facts of the bal- 
ance sheet and the profit and loss state- 
ment, then real progress will have been 
made toward integrating democracy. 

Many deplore the increasing part 
that government plays in the daily lives 
and affairs of men. Nearly all of the in- 
roads by the state upon the even tenor 
of pure individuality, however, have 
resulted because some interest or in- 
dividual lacked social consciousness 
proportionate to its material and eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Our immediate ancestors crossed the 
Appalachians and the Rockies with the 
same general type of transportation 
that Abraham used when he came out 


of Ur in the Chaldees. Our Conestoga 
wagons were little improvement over 
the leather-spring vehicles in use when , 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. Man’s voice 
carried relatively few miles at most, 
whereas today, events around the world 
are heard as they happen. Whether this 
great progress in a material world will 
be of lasting benefit to mankind—or 
will seal its doom—depends not upon 
the material laws of the universe that 
our scientists unearth, but, rather, upon 
whether we will also hitch our team of 
investigation to the plow in the field of 
social and moral behavior. 

Business men have cooperated with 
the government’s efforts to control pro- 
duction and allocation of supplies dur- 
ing wartime. The decisions of the War 
Production Board and other War 
Agencies, coupled with the cooperative 
help of industry and labor, made it pos- 
sible to destroy an enemy through the 
weight of material power. No greater 
demonstration of the inherent strength 
within a democracy was ever made 
than that represented by these War 
Agencies which were largely staffed by 
men from business. 

During the war, executives whole- 
heartedly left their affairs and helped 
in various home-front war efforts. 
Their actions were of inestimable val- 
ue. In time of peace, they might well 
consider taking the same attitude 
toward calls for public and human serv- 
ice. This is one way in which the inani- 
mate corporation can participate in na- 
tional welfare. 


Peacetime Patriotism Needed 


Now that the Government has re- 
leased controls, there is a responsibility 
on business that it, with the aid of labor, 
must slide over into the driver’s seat 
and steer our economic machine along 
the path most conducive to the common 
weal. Such patriotic enthusiasm in 
peacetime is needed. 

During these war years, individual 
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business and groups of organizations 
have had a rare opportunity to prove 
the results of well-planned public rela- 
tions programs. People accepted delays 
incident to telephone lines with a smile. 
The Pullman upper berth attained so- 
cial distinction without passenger re- 
calcitrance. The railroad trains were 
sometimes late, but criticisms were 
softened. Air travel disappointments 
were the order of the day, but when the 
apologetic cancellation call from the 
company arrived, it was met with a 
response in like spirit. 

These are a few examples of how an 
intelligent public relations program can 
make the customer feel that he is a part 
of the family and willing to be served, 
when necessary, in family style. Some 
other segments of American business 
with similar wartime inconveniences 
have not had the same type of popular 
good will, thus proving that public re- 
lations to be effective must be a part of 
a full-time sincere program and not be 
looked upon merely as a fire depart- 
ment to call only in an emergency. 


Foundation of Democracy 


The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States enacts, among 
other things, that Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press. Substantially similar 
provisions prohibiting restraint of the 
press by legislatures are found in all of 
the State constitutions. Freedom of the 
press is the basic foundation of de- 
mocracy. 

Those who enter upon a press career 
automatically assume a duty to use their 
immunity from governmental interfer- 
ence to give their readers the benefits of 
freedom in the form of full disclosure 
and a truthful and factual presentation. 

Newspaper and magazine editors and 
staffs, as a whole, have been cognizant 
of the moial duty to present the truth 
which they assume when taking these 
rights under the freedom-of-the-press 
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clause. The oppressed, the lowly, and 
the racial minority, all find a champion 
within a free press, 

Public relations people can learn 
much from the ethical standards of the 
press. Some so-called public relations 
men have tried to use “pressure”’ tactics 
on the press and others. This has prob- 
ably done more to bring censure upon 
their group and upon their principals 
than any other one thing. 


No Substitute for Truth 


The public relations adviser should 
recognize that his greatest strength is 
in the truth and that, when he tries to 
influence another man to lower his busi- 
ness ethics by coloring the truth, he has 
sown the seed for his own professional 
downfall. He must realize that “facts 
are stubborn things” and ““Truth though 
crushed to earth will rise again.” 

No honest public relations practi- 
tioner will knowingly take a client 
whose motives he considers dishonest. 
He cannot be the artist to whiten sepul- 
chres. That job still belongs to the age- 
old clan of hypocrites. 


The right thing to do is the best thing 
to do, expresses the philosophy of the 
honest business leader who is looking 
into the future to discern the policy 
that he should set for his company. 

The years ahead are going to be evo- 
lutionary. What one organization does 
will tend to either weave or unravel the 
fabric of an industry, trade or profes- 
sion. If America can utilize the best 
that it has learned in its public and 
private dealings with man and with na- 
tion, then the world will be able to 
ascend new heights—to material and 
spiritual glory. 

Here are a few of the many current 
problems that are worthy of the best 
joint thinking of the public relations 
consultant and the executive of busi- 
ness: 


Are there other labor problems in- 
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volving points of difference aside 
from wages and hours? 

Is the primary producer of food, 
fibre and shelter products worthy of 
consideration in the plans of the as- 
sembler, transporter, processor and 
distributor ? 

Are cheap raw materials the answer 
to economic prosperity ? 

Will corporate boards of directors 
continue to be elected entirely on 
pecuniary basis, or should represen- 
tatives of vocational interests of af- 
fected society be invited to participate 
in the directorship? 

Will profit and nonprofit corpora- 
tions intelligently study their points 
of agreement and conflict ? 

Will the distributing business with 
salesmen riding the rural routes, con- 
cern itself with the economic prob- 
lems of the small town or entirely 
with the catalogue of things that 
must be sold? 

Will directors become stifled with 
formalism and concerned primarily 
with cash intake or will they integ- 
rate their own problems with those 
of society? 

Will groups and individuals follow 
the dictates of the prompters of racial 
intolerance and class hatreds or will 
they promote an era of good will 
based on common grounds of mu- 
tuality and interest? 

Will business find what the potential 
customer wants in line with his 
needs, rather than what business 
wants to sell him? 

Can protection from obsolescence at 
the cost of social gains be justified, 
such as the suppression of patents to 
improvements ? 

Does business realize that, as con- 
stant research is needed in the mod- 
ern manufacture and shipment of 
goods, it also has need of painstak- 
ing research in the field of humanity 
wherein its commodities are to be 
marketed ? 

Will group interests recognize the 
right of academic freedom in edu- 
cational institutions? 


Will labor, agriculture and industry 
emphasize their points of agreement, 
in a spirit of generosity, rather than 
their points of difference? 
Should prices be set in accord with 
real value and service rendered, or 
in line with what the traffic will bear? 
Should public interest be considered 
in determining corporate expansion 
programs? 
There are many more. These are 
merely suggestive of the type of prob- 
lem that involves human relations. 


A Creed 


I believe that American business is 
basically sound. I believe that free en- 
terprise as opposed to statism is right. 
I believe that our present institutions 
can survive at home and be emulated 
abroad as the truth of the statement 
made by General MacArthur at the 
Japanese surrender ceremony is recog- 
nized and tried by corporate business 
as well as by government: 

“Military alliance, balances of pow- 
er, League of Nations all in turn failed. 
... We have had our last chance. If we 
do not now devise some greater and 
more equitable system Armageddon 
will be at our door. The problem basic- 
ally is theological and involves a spiri- 
tual recrudescence and improvement of 
human character that will synchronize 
with our almost matchless advance in 
science, art, literature and all material 
and cultural developments of the past 
two thousand years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

I believe that the greatest opportuni- 
ty for service in corporation history is 
presented to business executives and 
their public relations advisers to de- 
velop techniques whereby the material 
flesh of corporate business may be im- 
pregnated with the spirit of humanity. 
In helping to accomplish this they will 
become worthy “keepers of the corpo- 
rate conscience.” 
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A MAJor RAILROAD... 


TAKES A NEW LEASE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By K. C. INGRAM 


Assistant to the President, Southern Pacific Company 


OST persons dealing with public 

relations problems over a long 
period of time observe that a business 
organization gets results in that field 
according to the way public relations 
functions are placed officially in the 
organization. 

Such observers generally agree that 
impetus and direction have to come 
from the very top and that public rela- 
tions have to be integrated into the 
regular management set-up and ac- 
cepted as a basically important respon- 
sibility of management if substantial 
progress is to be made. 

Thus positioned, public relations 
policies and practices can move effec- 
tively through organization channels 
and the full force of the organization 
can then be mobilized to win public 
good will. 


Recently President A. T. Mercier of 
the Southern Pacific took another step 
forward along these lines. Looking to 
postwar conditions of competition and 
trends of public opinion, Mr. Mercier 
appointed a standing Committee on 
Public and Employe Relations. Mem- 
bers of this Committee are the officers 
whose departments contain the greatest 
number of Southern Pacific employes 
or have most contact with customers 
and the public. These are the vice presi- 
dents in charge of operations, in charge 
of system freight traffic, and in charge 
of system passenger traffic, the general 
auditor, and an assistant to the presi- 
dent. The last named was directed to 
take the initiative in formulating the 
program and to act for the president in 
that regard, working with all con- 
cerned. The program, now well under 
way, aims at an integrated management 


plan under which the Southern Pacific 
may, in the words of its president, “go 
forward harmoniously as a unit with 
high morale within the organization 
as an outstanding progressive and 
friendly public service institution.” 

This aim seems idealistic ; but it was 
an ideal—service to the nation in time 
of war—that during the last five years 
has inspired the Southern Pacific or- 
ganization and made possible its turn- 
ing in a performance not equalled be- 
fore in its history. 

In appointing a standing committee 
on public and employe relations, the 
Southern Pacific president wrote an 
individual letter to each of the com- 
pany’s department heads explaining 
fully what he had in mind, and specify- 
ing some of the definite steps that he 
wished taken. Discussing the philoso- 
phy underlying this move, President 
Mercier said: 

“Ultimately public opinion, expressed 
in votes and regulation and preference 
of shippers and travelers, will deter- 
mine whether or not we stay in business 
as a going concern and the extent to 
which our operations are profitable. 

“Public opinion,” he continued, “‘is 
determined in large part by the internal 
character of the company and the mo- 
rale of employees. It is reflected to the 
public in the kind of personal service 
rendered to customers as well as in 
the opinions employees express in their 
individual relationships outside of 
working hours. 

“The morale of employees is, in turn, 
determined principally by the character 
of supervision. With a supervisory 
staff that is well informed, able and 
willing to answer inquiries of em- 
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ployees and capable and active in 
setting at rest rumors that may be 
troubling them, our aim is to eliminate 
controversies so far as possible by 
settling issues as they arise, promptly 
and with absolute fairness. We want 
all employees to know that suggestions 
for improvement of methods are wel- 
come. 

“The formal, officially established 
method of dealing with groups of em- 
ployees is through collective bargain- 
ing and agreements, but supervisory 
policy and practice should not fall to 
the level of merely seeking to exact the 
utmost under such contracts. 


Responsibility of Supervisors 


“The individual relationship between 
employee and supervisor is exceed- 
ingly important. Apart from collective 
bargaining our supervisors have the 
duty and opportunity of developing the 
men under their jurisdiction, each ac- 
cording to his capacity, of recognizing 
the individual, encouraging pride in 
craftsmanship and emphasizing the 
self-interest each employee has in the 
success of the business. From top offi- 
cers on down each supervisor should 
know his men and be ready to counsel 
with them on their off-duty as well as 
on-duty problems. Each supervisor 
should open the way for employees 
under his jurisdiction to come to him 
freely. Employees should be so treated 
that they realize Southern Pacific is, as 
we have advertised, a good outfit to 
work for. These things are being done 
now, generally, but we want them to be 
uniformly done by all supervisors. 

“The internal job is large and diffi- 
cult, involving the problem of influ- 
encing helpfully the minds and atti- 
tudes of many hundreds of supervisors, 
several thousand public contact em- 
ployees and the general body of em- 
ployees numbering more than 92,000 
on Southern Pacific Transportation 
System. I believe the greatest influence 


in this will be the personal effort and 
interest of our top officers, as it is re- 
flected from them down the line to the 
entire organization. 

“All of us realize that times have 
changed and that we must be resource- 
ful and flexible enough to change meth- 
ods and attitude to meet the new con- 
ditions. People expect a public service 
organization, such as ours, to perform 
in popular style, in keeping with the 
times. We want to make it easy and 
pleasant for people to do business with 
us. 

“Our officers should be well and 
favorably known to the public, especi- 
ally to those we serve as freight or 
passenger patrons. 

“We do not regard this program as 
a side issue, nor as promotional effort 
superimposed on our organization. It 
is a fundamental principle calling for 
the strong and sustained support of our 
leading officers, as a part of their ad- 
ministrative duties, it being their re- 
sponsibility to see that it is carried 
down through the channels of organi- 
zation in spirit and in practical detail.” 


Educational Program 


Mr. Mercier suggested a well co- 
ordinated program based on four main 
points. First of all he proposed to reach 
well back into the internal workings of 
the organization with a program of 
continuous education of supervisors in 
the policies of the company and in the 
human factors involved in the job of 
any person supervising the work of 
other people. 

Going along with the training of 
supervisors, he suggested a program of 
specialized training of the many classi- 
fications of employees who directly 
contact the public. 

Along with the training in these two 
fields, he opened the way for the under- 
taking of other activities designed to 
build morale going to the general body 
of employees. 
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Beyond this internal effort he sug- 
gested a unified promotional effort 
through publicity, advertising and 
otherwise to sell Southern Pacific as a 
whole to the public as a friendly, pro- 
gressive institutional service. 

During the war period, the Southern 
Pacific took on several phases of war- 
time training provided by the Govern- 
ment. Most encouraging results were 
received from the job-relations train- 
ing for supervisors. This was followed 
up later by more comprehensive 
courses for supervisors in human rela- 
tions under the Engineering-Science- 
Management Wartime training of the 
U.S. Department of Education through 
the immediate agency of the University 
of California. The company continued 
with this program until it was ended 
by the Government at the close of June. 
Thereafter the same general kind of 
training on a more extensive scale and 
particularly adapted to Southern Pa- 
cific problems was continued with the 
conference leaders theretofore used, 
Mr. Hobson Ferguson and Mr. Orrin 
Heinke. 


How Films Are Used 


Concurrently with the supervisory 
training, the company’s Committee on 
Public and Employee Relations began 
formulating a program of training of 
all the varied classifications of employ- 
ees who are in contact with the public, 
either over the counter, by telephone, 
by letter, or on trains. The plan in- 
cludes the conference-type training that 
has proved successful in the case of 
supervisors, supplemented by the use 
of sound-slide training films. One of 
the principal items of the general mo- 
rale program is a motion picture, “This 
is My Railroad,” designed to indicate 
the character and extent, as well as the 
social and economic service, of the rail- 
road, and to promote a feeling of pride 
in the organization among the people 
connected with it. 
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“or many years the Southern Pacific 


has published a lively illustrated 
monthly magazine for its employees 
and through other means has kept its 
wideflung organization informed. Sim- 
ilarly, constant effort has been made 
during the war years to keep customers 
and the general public informed as to 
the problems and situations faced by 
the company from time to time. South- 
ern Pacific, due to strategic location of 
its lines, was called upon to handle one 
of the largest increases of transporta- 
tion load during the defense and war 
period. For the latter part of the war 
the volume of freight business, mea- 
sured in ton miles, was almost three 
times that of the pre-war period, and 
the company showed a five-fold in- 
crease in passenger miles. 


Frankness Pays Dividends 


Advertising theretofore devoted to 
passenger traffic promotion was 
changed over to public relations service 
to explain fully to the public, in ad- 
vance if possible, changes that had to 
be made affecting shippers or passen- 
gers, and the reasons for such changes. 
The response was extraordinarily good. 
During this entire period the company 
received first-rate cooperation from the 
press and radio. Long a believer in tak- 
ing its story to the public, the company 
had its policies proved out in a most 
spectacular way during the war years 
by the tolerance and cooperation ac- 
cruing as a result of being frank with 
its public. 

For a number of years Southern Pa- 
cific has carried forward its public 
relations work under the general theme, 
“The Friendly Railroad,” and for an 
even longer period has been conducting 
training in public contact work for its 
people. The recent changes in that re- 
gard have served to make the training 
more comprehensive and complete and 
to have it conducted as a regular part 
of management procedure. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Equally important has been the ac- 
tion taken during the last dozen years 
to provide the most modern type of 
service for its customers. The Daylight 
streamliners, offering every modern 
comfort of day-coach travel at low 
mass transportation fares, are regarded 
by the company as the most successful 
passenger trains ever run. Shuttling 
daily between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, these quarter-mile long col- 
orful streamliners are in fact great 
moving billboards proclaiming the pro- 
gressiveness of the company. 

The war is over and the company is 
turning its full energies toward meet- 
ing the intensified competition faced 


from other railroads and other forms 
of transport in this postwar. It intends 
to do this by utilizing all the new devel- 
opments in science and industry that 
may practically be adapted to railroad- 
ing, and by providing the utmost of 
personal service and courtesy to its 
customers and the public. One item of 
outstanding importance holds over 
from the war into the postwar period. 
That is the railroad’s part in seeing 
that the men in the armed forces get 
safely and comfortably home. So long 
as this job remains, it will be a first 
consideration with the Southern Pacific 
organization. 





THE WEATHERVANE 
By VIRGIL L. RANKIN 


Director, American Council on Public Relations 


Public Relations Advertising 

Since V-J Day the subject of P.R. 
advertising has come in for much dis- 
cussion and debate. Is there any need 
for it now that the war is over? Was 
not its tremendous war-time growth be- 
cause government paid the bill? If con- 
tinued, who should do it? Trade as- 
sociations? Industry groups? Individ- 
ual enterprises? How much of the ad- 
vertising budget should be allocated to 
public relations advertising ? These and 
many other questions are being asked 
by business men with varied answers 
from advertising executives and public 
relations workers from coast to coast. 
The trade press—Editor and Publish- 
er, Printers’ Ink, Tide—present views 
encouraging to public relations work- 
ers. Some advertising executives and 
sales managers, however, say that en- 
tire appropriations should be devoted 
to product advertising. Both jobs must 
be done. General Foods’ current cam- 


paign illustrates one way of success- 
fully combining the two. 


Publicity Writers Take Note 

Those who have used a bulging book 
of press clippings to measure the suc- 
cess of their public relations efforts 
will need to operate on a broader scale 
according to publishers and managing 
editors. Publicity space continues 
scarce. “Puffs” and “cheesecake’’ are 
out. Paper shortages are expected to 
continue well into ’46. Besides that, 
editors have grown more critical dur- 
ing war years. Many state that they do 
not expect the return of automobile 
and other feature pages of pre-war 
years. War has produced many more 
news sources to compete with hand- 
outs. City desks still encourage sound, 
factual, honest news releases. Printers’ 
Ink comments that good public rela- 
tions people no longer think of their 
jobs in terms of space but rather in 
terms of what the title implies. 
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Population Trends Significant 

Last decade practically free of immi- 
gration... Nine out of ten U. S. babies 
now born to native-born American par- 
ents ... Birth rate steadily decreasing 
... Increase in number of families, de- 
cline in family size .. . Rapid growth of 
suburban areas, but decrease in corpo- 
rate city populations . . . Average age 
of U. S. population is now 29 years, 
was once 16 years .. . Population mi- 
gration is to the West and South. From 
these and other facts the research de- 
partment of J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany suggests that foreign-language 
media will become less important. . . 
That industry and business cannot 
count on the magic stimulant of rapid 
population growth to cure ills or to off- 
set mistakes in judgment . . . That in- 
creased number of families means in- 
creased demand for many types of 
goods even though population increases 
are small .. . That greater emphasis 
should be placed on neighborhood re- 
tail outlets. Sees an increase in urban 
land values ... Wider opportunities for 
service and distribution industries . . . 
Aging population (number of people 
over 65 increased 35% between 1930 
and 1940) bringing new pressures for 
old age pensions, benefit and retirement 
plans and the like. 


Fast Talking Is Out 

Even the War Department has 
learned that public good-will is vital to 
its success because the people control 
the Army as they do all other phases of 
life in America. The Department has 
set up a course for public relations of- 
ficers to impress upon these men that 
public relations is not “fast-talking.” 
But on the contrary it is a way of life, 
and that unless every action commands 
public confidence and respect no amount 
of “white-wash” will help. 
No Longer Secret 

Time was when P.R. men main- 
tained great secrecy regarding clients. 
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Trend now is the opposite. Leading 
consulting firms are publishing lists of 
clients. Many are supplying press with 
clients’ names, names of the clients’ ex- 
ecutives, their own staff members and 
where any or all of them may be con- 
tacted day or night for information re- 
garding clients’ operations. Editors hail 
this as a forward step IF the public re- 
lations man is operating with his client 
at the policy level. If he has the author- 
ity and the ability to answer questions 
put to him regarding his clients’ 
activity. 


20,000,000 Circulation 

Labor says its story is never pre- 
sented to the general public in the daily 
press therefore it will publish its own 
papers. Labor publications now have 
circulation in excess of 20,000,000. 
Current editions carry references to in- 
dustry, free-enterprise, business legis- 
lation and corporations ; make frequent 
use of such adjectives as anti-labor, mo- 
nopolistic, class-legislation, arrogant, 
greedy. Free enterprise is defined as 
“freedom from labor unions.” All this 
indicates the immensity of the honest 
educational job confronting business 
and industry. 


The Labor Front 


Problems of reconversion assume a 
magnitude dwarfing many headachey 
ones of wartime vintage. Strikes and 
threats of strikes loom forbidingly in 
all directions. The C.1.O. moves against 
the giant automobile and oil industries. 
Steel workers want $2.00 more a day 
regardless of effect upon price of steel. 
Lumbering and pulp production is hit. 
Scores of others, nationally and region- 
ally, are at the boiling point. Biggest 
concern is demand for reduction to 40- 
hour week with 30 per cent pay in- 
crease. Management flatly states that it 
can’t stand it. Says it means a 60 per 
cent increase in labor costs. O.P.A. 

(Continued on Page 24) 





Where Does Public Relations Go From Here? 


By REX F. HARLOW 


President, American Council on Public Relations 


GREAT amount of discussion is 

going on about public relations 
these days. Some of it is favorable and 
some unfavorable. But nearly everyone 
who is familiar with the field expresses 
concern over the recent uncontrolled 
expansion which has taken place in 
jobs, expenditures and personnel. 


Where the Blame, if any, Lies 


The blame, if any, for the present 
undesirable condition rests largely upon 
the shoulders of the ablest leaders in 
public relations. These men generally 
have climbed to positions of promi- 
nence over long and difficult roads. 
Their lot has not been easy. By far the 
greater percentage of them have strug- 
gled for every recognition they have 
won. By dint of perseverance, they 
have achieved salaries comparing fav- 
, orably with other top corporate execu- 
’ tives. Hence they have been unwilling 
to make moves which might jeopardize 
them and their work. They have been 
disposed to say little publicly about 
public relations for fear that they 
would create antagonisms. They have 
preferred to do their building of good 
will within their own organizations, 
among top executives who most di- 
rectly affected them. They have per- 
mitted the public to believe what it 
wanted to believe about public rela- 
tions. Their motto has been: don’t rock 
the boat; let well enough alone; let 
sleeping dogs lie ; time will bring about 
the changes that are desired. 

Such a situation was made to order 
for the less sensitive, more ambitious 
public relations operators. They played 
to the galleries. On every occasion they 
talked in expansive terms about their 
incomes. They furnished expensive of- 
fices. They operated from exclusive 


buildings. They put on a great deal of 
show wherever they went. They did 
their best to make public relations 
appear glamorous—a combination of 
magic and scientific skill. They cloaked 
their speech in psuedo-scientific terms 
and gilded it with extravagant claims. 

The result is that the public has 
fallen for the “glamour-boys.” The 
solid work that has been done by com- 
petent public relations workers has de- 
veloped confidence in public relations. 
But the public has made the natural 
error of associating two things ; in the 
public mind sound work plus glamour 
has become public relations. Now 
substantial leaders in the field are look- 
ing ruefully at what is taking place. 
They are growing alarmed over the 
dangers of over-expansion, mis-use of 
public relations as a tool, and the dis- 
illusionment that is likely to follow the 
present splurge of poorly equipped 
counselors and directors who are 
springing up on all sides. 

The leaders have kept their own op- 
erations clean, but in holding them- 
selves aloof they have disdained to take 
steps leading to the elimination of 
others in the field who are not operating 
on a desirable level. They have talked 
of ethics but declined to join hands in 
writing a code. They declare among 
themselves that they will not dirty their 
hands with the soiled linen of the in- 
competents, the intractibles and the off- 
color operators. Let events take their 
course, they say. Each worker in the 
field will be shaken down in time to his 
true level. No need to bother about 
others; their job is to look after their 
own affairs, serve their own employers 
and clients, and let everyone else do 
likewise. 

Now that the fat’s in the fire the 
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leaders are agitated. They are caught 
in the whirlpool and are threatened to 
be sucked under with the elements who 
are precipitating the difficulty. They 
are even talking about disowning the 
label under which they have worked. 
“Public relations” is a term developing 
ill repute. Maybe they should substitute 
another more acceptable term for it. 
Or possibly they should not bear any 
label at all which would indicate the 
nature of their work. 


The Problem 


And so the problem is up for solu- 
tion. What can be done about it. Or, in 
terms of the future of public relations, 
what likely will be done about it? 

If the present mad scramble to get 
aboard the public relations train con- 
tinues, nothing but trouble and un- 
happiness lie ahead for the public re- 
lations worker. Human nature simply 
cannot stand the strain of such uneco- 
nomic use of human resources. Institu- 
tions which are now looking at public 
relations with such fond eyes will turn 
in anger upon those who work in it. For 
there can be no hope of public rela- 
tions’ delivering within fifty percent of 
the extreme claims thai are being made 
for it. Purchasers of public relations 
services will rise up to denounce those 
who perform such services, for the 
perfectly human reason that results 
will fall so far short of expectations. 
The beautiful house of cards which is 
being erected so rapidly and lavishly 
will be torn down on the heads of the 
solid, respectable workmen, while the 
fly-by-nights, the sixty-day-wonders 
and the glamour boys will airily make 
their exits before they are hurt. 

On the other hand, if the public rela- 
tions men and women with hearts and 
souls, and pride in their work, take 
hold of the situation, as well they may, 
and straighten it out, a bright future 
looms for public relations. If these 
leaders determinedly attack the prob- 
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lem of putting the public relations 
house in order they can solve it. A code 
of ethics written by them will be ac- 
cepted by the rank-and-file workers 
and the public. The requirements for 
entering and working in public rela- 
tions, if carefully defined by them, will 
become the law for employers, workers 
and advisors alike. 

Even the most acceptable alternative 
to this course of action is government 
control. If workers in public relations 
do not put their own house in order the 
public is almost sure to demand that 
government do the job. In that event 
practitioners will likely be licensed, the 
scope of the field will be defined and 
limited, and the qualifications for prac- 
ticing public relations will be set forth 
by government edict. Already some 
people are asking: “If public relations 
aspires to be a profession, should it not 
be bound by the same requirements and 
regulations as other professions, like 
law, medicine and architecture? 

“And if it does not aspire to be a 
profession, why all the ballyhoo? Why 
should it not be regulated in the public 
interest? Why allow incompetent and 
unscrupulous workers to filch large 
fees and salaries from uninformed and 
gullible men and institutions ?” 


Will Public Relations Become a 
Profession? 


But will public relations become a 
profession? The answer depends on a 
number of factors. The most important 
of these is determined by the point of 
view of the one who asks the question. 
If one is thinking of public relations in 
terms of the director and staff members 
in an institution, the answer is likely 
to be no. If it is asked from the stand- 
point of the public relations counselor 
or consultant, it is more likely to be yes. 
The sharp differences of opinion among 
public relations workers themselves re- 
garding the nature and status of public 
relations doubtless grow out of the 
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failure of these workers to establish 
clearly in their individual minds ex- 
actly which type of public relations 
they are considering. 

In the case of public relations as it is 
carried on as a function within an in- 
stitution, there is reason to say that it 
is not a professional operation. Activ- 
ities cut across all departments. The 
workers serve everybody in the enter- 
prise. The public relations department 
functions as a part of the administra- 
tive organization. The public relations 
operation stems directly from the chief 
administrative officer. Public relations 
is a way of life, an overall operation 
that cannot be separated from other 
operations. 

Considered on this basis, it is no 
more a profession than manufacturing, 
selling, or scores of other operations 
that are carried on. It is simply one 
of the important phases of modern 
enterprise, a label for a general activity 
that is very necessary to a business. 
It should be thought of in these terms 
and used accordingly. 

When public relations is carried on 
by a counselor or a consultant, how- 
ever, it represents a different role. It is 
advisory, adjunctive, a specialized serv- 
ice brought in from the outside by 
management. The counselor or con- 
sultant occupies a position in relation 
to the person or institution he serves 
very similar to that of a doctor or a 
lawyer. He diagnoses the case, pre- 
scribes a remedy, and under certain cir- 
cumstances is called upon to cure the 
patient. 

All this is professional. It is difficult 
to see how it could be classified other- 
wise. It is true that the steps which 
are required in other professions, such 
as licensing, payment of fees and the 
like, have not yet been taken in public 
relations. For that reason the public 
relations practitioner does not yet bear 
the label of his calling. He does not 
wear the vestments of professional 


authority. But the lack of these official 
evidences of his professionalism does 
not affect one whit the true nature of 
his services. They merely point to 
deficits in the public relations picture 
which should be eliminated. 

Of course, as in all uncontrolled pro- 
fessions in the making, the professional 
requirements of public relations prac- 
titioners are yet to be defined. Educa- 
tional qualifications, character require- 
ments, ability proven through proper 
tests and examinations, accepted obli- 
gations of ethical conduct and practice 
—these are yet to be defined and im- 
posed before the public relations coun- 
selor or consultant can be licensed and 
given professional status. But they are 
things which are almost sure to come. 
Public demand will force them. And 
the counselors and consultants will in 
all probability seek them as protection 
against the destructive attacks of in- 
competent and unscrupulous men and 
women in the public relations field. 

Naturally there will be situations in 
which the two types of public relations 
services discussed will overlap. A pub- 
lic relations counselor may become a 
director. Or a director may become a 
counselor. Or a counselor may become 
a part of the staff of a company which 
maintains a separate public relations 
department presided over by a director. 
There is no fast rule which can be 
applied rigidly to every situation. But 
the general division of public relations 
activities into the two broad types ap- 
pears to be sound and logical. 


A Road to Take 

Even if the leaders in public rela- 
tions get together and assume the full 
responsibilities of the position they 
occupy, the road ahead may still be 
rocky for public relations. Yet it can, 
and should, be a road out of the present 
difficulty, and one that will lead to 
fairer days ahead. The main thing is 
to see that the road is opened; the 
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majority of workers will follow it. 

A new spirit of appreciation for pub- 
lic relations needs to be developed. A 
new realization of the destiny of the 
public relations worker should be born. 
People who work in the field must be- 
come imbued with a zeal for making 
public relations into the force which it 
must become before it can achieve its 
true destiny. 

This spirit of crusading must be 
transmitted to management and labor. 
Without the enlightened aid of these 
two mighty forces public relations may 
be denied an opportunity to show its 
true worth. It may be discredited and 
disowned, tossed aside as outworn and 
undeserving of further recognition. 
Public relations can be no more power- 
ful than the energy and enthusiasm of 
those who work in and are served by it. 


Taking Away the Mystery 


The task of putting public relations 
on a sound basis calls for use of scien- 
tific methods. Public relations must be 
taken apart and put under the labora- 
tory microscope. Every element in it 
must be tested for the contribution it 
has to offer. Every operation must be 
measured to determine its value. Until 
this painstaking dissection is made the 
nature of public relations will not be 
clearly understood, and it cannot be 
fully harnessed for the public good. 

After public relations is taken apart, 
each part evaluated and classified, and 
the whole exhibited to both those with- 
in and without the field, a systematic 
job of putting the parts back together 
must be done. This should call into play 
the best efforts and talents of every 
decent and forward-looking person 
who is engaged in public relations 
work. The public should have a front 
seat at this show so that it can see and 
understand everything that goes on. 
This-will take the mystery out of public 
relations. It will establish in the minds 
of everybody a clear idea of the many 
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services now performed by public rela- 
tions, and the even greater services that 
it can be expected to render in the 
future. 

Operating on the solid foundation of 
public understanding and confidence, 
with the aura of mystery and hokus- 
pokus removed, public relations should 
face a future of great importance. It 
is basically a remarkable tool. It oper- 
ates in an area of human affairs not 
served by any other tool. It will dem- 
onstrate its unique powers to draw 
together antagonistic forces, discover 
and bind the wounds of strife, cultivate 
the spirit of fellowship and tolerance, 
and help men and institutions find their 
way over the rough path which the 
world is now traveling. 

The hope of the field lies in the 
quality of workers it attracts. If those 
who come to it have ideals and are im- 
bued with as great a desire to help 
further the cause of public relations as 
to acquire rich financial rewards for 
their efforts, public relations will pros- 
per. If, on the contrary, the field at- 
tracts a different type of worker, who 
is interested in only what he can get 
out of it, evil days lie ahead. 


Looking to the Future 


Thus one of the needs of the hour is 
for education and training of young 
men and women in public relations. A 
strong effort should be made by leaders 
in the field to interest universities and 
colleges in offering sound courses in 
public relations. Competent workers 
should be encouraged to write books 
and articles which could be used in 
classes, conferences and educational 
gatherings. Speakers of note should be 
supplied with authoritative data on 
public relations so that they could inter- 
pret the field to audiences throughout 
the land. In other words, a first class 
job of public relations should be done 
for public relations, to the end that 
young people of promise can be inter- 
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ested in preparing themselves to enter 
the field. 

The practical advisability of under- 
taking such a goal is obvious. Every- 
thing that is done to elevate public 
relations in the eyes of the public will 
have a direct bearing upon the amount 
of money that users are willing to pay 
for public relations work. Growing 
respect will mean enlarging fees and 
salaries. Increased understanding will 
carry with it opportunity for greater 
usefulness and service. 

To move ahead as it should, public 
relations needs to have developed with- 
in those who make up the field a solid- 
arity of interest and a willingness to 
serve each other which are now lack- 
ing. Individual workers have first to 
operate in such a manner as to deserve 
the respect and confidence of all who 
are in the field. Next they must recog- 
nize that in union lies strength; that if 
they hang together they are not likely 
to hang separately. This means that 
they should develop a professional and 


trade consciousness. And they should 
express this consciousness through ef- 
fective organizations in which they 
take an active part. They should get 
together frequently, think together con- 
structively, and cooperatively develop 
ideas and ideals which will stimulate 
their field to grow. There are no other 
forces as powerful and effective as 
themselves which can accomplish this 
result. 

Today anybody of average intelli- 
gence, reasonable education and fair 
health can enter the public relations 
field. Jobs are still fairly plentiful. The 
need for public relations services is 
great. Opportunity seems to beckon 
from every side. This is all fine and 
attractive, but present conditions will 
not last. Tougher times lie ahead. The 
ease of present operations will give 
way to difficulties. More effort will be 
required for less money. Competition 
will be keener. It is then that solid 
training, stoutness of heart and unself- 
ishness will save the day. 





(Continued from Page 19) 


wants to keep the lid on prices to con- 
sumers. Retailers are scratching to find 
out how much they can absorb and keep 
open. This latter group are advised, at 
the same time, to restore various serv- 
ice facilities which were discontinued 
during the war. An economy out of joint 
is an economy full of danger... for 
public relations as well as everything 
else. Public relations workers are striv- 
ing to bring factions together. Neither 
management nor labor will budge. 


Mushrooming 
Public relations “counsel” may soon 


be purchased as easily as a gallon of 
gasoline if present trends continue. The 
fact that more and more executives, the 
ones who employ counsel and pay the 
bills, are learning what to expect from 
qualified public relations workers seems 
not to deter hundreds of ill-qualified 
persons from hanging out their shingle. 
They are seeking, and apparently find- 
ing, the “suckers.” They are tearing 
down what honest workmen have striv- 
en so hard to build. Not all, of course, 
are of this ilk. Many are highly skilled, 
honest and sincere. These are welcomed 
by the profession. They are needed. 





“The more arguments you win, the fewer friends you have.” 
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The Council’s 1945-6 Research Program 


By BEN S. TRYNIN 


Research Editor, American Council on Public Relations 


O FORMULATE aresearch pro- 

gram for the American Council 
on Public Relations that would satisfy 
the needs and interests of its more than 
550 members— public relations men 
and women who are engaged in the 
fields of retailing, service, manufactur- 
ing, mining, chemical, processing, 
finance, insurance, railroads, airlines, 
public ultilities, government, church, 
social service, educational library, asso- 
ciation and other activities—is the task 
that was recently assigned to me. “How 
should I go about the job?” I asked 
myself. 

Indeed, there were two methods: 

One was to sit down and fill a pipe 
of tobacco, gaze at the ceiling, shuffle a 
number of cards, and recite dreamily, 
“Eenie-meenie-minee-mo—”’ 

The other was to ask the 550 mem- 
bers for their helpful suggestions. 

I adopted the second method. 

First, a list of more than 175 topics 
was compiled. It was the result of an 
exhaustive eight-month analysis a few 
years ago of more than 250 organiza- 
tion reports. Edmund Pitts, of Los An- 
geles, and myself selected the numerous 
types of public relations problems dis- 
cussed in these reports. 

The list of 175 topics was presented 
to five public relations men in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco engaged in 
various industries and association 
fields, for their preview. Only those 
topics which earned the approval of at 
least three of these men were selected 
for the final list; the others were dis- 
carded. Exactly 45 topics survived this 
screening. Those topics were mimeo- 
graphed and mailed to Council mem- 
bers in early summer. 

Two of every five persons who re- 
ceived the list took the trouble to sit 
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down and respond. Two hundred and 
seven replied ; and they made 860 deci- 
sions, covering every single topic but 
one. Of the replies received, 182 were 
valid. 

Several persons complained that the 
list reflected too sharply a certain “cor- 
porate bias,” that it did not venture 
deeply into those realms meaningful to 
persons active in the ‘‘non-profit” fields. 
Perhaps the following groups of re- 
spondents, and the extent of their par- 
ticipation, may help to allay some fear 
in that direction: 


Replies received from 
Those connected with “profit” 





Wee nk a tk ws. wo 
Those connected with “non-profit” 
orgameanoms 2... iw ke es es SS 
182 
“Profit” organizations: 
Retail and commercial services . . 10 
Extracting, mining, chemical, proc- 
essing, converting industries . . 12 
Manufacturing Be twee sates. ~ ion 
Finance, insurance, title companies . 22 
Railroads, airlines, public utilities . 10 
Advertising agencies, publishers . . 17 
Public relations and management 
Ces cas Ss se st oe 
Individuals & Bow ak” a ar er oe GS 
127 


“Non-Profit” organizations: 
Government (civil and military) 





Agencies Bee Mens 15 
Church and social organizations 6 
Educational institutions, libraries . 13 
Trade and agricultural associations . 21 

55 


Ten respondents hesitated to make 
specific choices, but referred to sundry 
groups of topics (such as “Relations 
with Employees,” “Relations with Con- 
sumers’) in toto. Others refused to 
rank their preferences but merely indi- 
cated three, four, or five topics, lump- 
ing them indiscriminately. 
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To obtain a more or less valid inter- 
pretation, it was decided to tabulate the 
total number of 860 votes in several 
ways, and to compare the results de- 
rived from each method. 

On the theory that many replies indi- 
cated no precise order of preferences 
for the various topics, but only a rough 
attempt to array them in makeshift 
order, it was thought expedient to count 
the number of times each topic was 
mentioned, and to rank them according 
to “frequency of mention.” 

On the opposite theory—that most 
men meant what they said when they 
ranked a topic first, another second, 
and so on—these same topics were re- 
arranged according to their weighted 
“order of preference,” as were indi- 
cated. 

Fortunately, the final tabulations de- 
rived from both methods happened to 
coincide, for the six most popular 
choices, as we see here: 


TABLE I 
RANKING OF ToPIcs 
By Tora Scores oF MENTION-FREQUENCY 
AND PREFERENCE-ORDER 


FREQUENCY OF 


Number MENTION ORDER OF 

of No. of PREFERENCE 
Topic Rank Choices Rank Score* 
al. . dst 77 Ist 1095 

5 .. and 68 2nd =: 1106 
a... Ore 59 3rd 1182 
10. . 4th 49 4th 1222 

ot s 4 Sh 47 Sth 1255 
36. . Gh nal 6th 1280 


*Lowest score indicates highest rating. 


The titles of those topics finally chos- 
en by rank are: 


First: “How do various companies 
handle their public relations progams? 
What are their objectives, staffs, duties, 
procedures?” 

Second: “To what extent are man- 
agements, in general, aware of the true 
attitudes of their employees?” 


Third: “How do various companies 


improve their relations with press, 
radio, and other media?” 

Fourth: “What are the prevailing at- 
titudes, among 1000 employee-families, 
toward the employer, the private enter- 
prise system, and radical movements ?” 


Fifth: “How do various companies 
improve their relations with labor or- 
ganizations? What changes recom- 
mended for general management atti- 
tudes? For general labor attitudes?” 

Sixth: “How do various companies 
improve their relations with the local 
community ?” 

From a perusal of these titles it is not 
difficult to perceive the nature of ques- 
tions which lurk in the consciousness 
of America’s public relations men 
today. 

It goes without saying that the pret- 
erences of various groups failed to co- 
incide. Although the more popular top- 
ics seemed to meet the approval of most 
groups, there was a scattered opinion 
on topics which were of secondary 
importance. (See Tables, Page 27.) 

It might be tempting to expand on 
the significance of these group varia- 
tions to probe for their interpretation 
at length, but space considerations for- 
bid such a luxury at this time. 

Nearly 50 respondents suggested 
other topics. Most of such recommen- 
dations came from the non-industrial 
groups—i.e., advertising, individuals, 
associations, etc. All of them were in- 
triguing, in some cases even challeng- 
ing. Lack of space (again) must pre- 
vent their discussion here. 

Six persons offered an identical sug- 
gestion: namely, that investigation be 
made into available methods which are 
used “to educate the public on free en- 
terprise.” Additional topics received no 
more than one vote each. 

Only one listed topic failed to receive 
a vote. That was Topic Number 16, on 
“sharing information with suppliers.” 
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Six other topics failed entirely to regis- 
ter with the “non profit” groups—those 
concerned with supplier and distribu- 
tor relationships. 

The lowest number of votes for any 
single topic was one ; the highest seven- 
ty-seven. Over 460 votes were cast for 
the ten topics that topped the list. 

That 50 per cent of the indicated 
choices went to ten topics could be in- 
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terpreted to mean that: (a) a striking 
similarity of attitude exists on certain 
questions, or that (b) a fortunate 
choice of ten topics happened to inter- 
est a large number of public relations 
men and women. 

Our 1945-46 research program has 
been born. Let us pray that it will grow 
and mature properly, producing infor- 
mation of benefit to all interested. 


TABLE IIa 
RATING OF TopPIcs 
BY EIGHT “PROFIT” GROUPS 





ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF MENTION 











, Extrac- Individ- 
Total Retail tion Mfg. Finance R.R. Advtg. Pub. Rel. uals 
Ist #41 #5 #5,41,43 #41 #5 31 # 5,10 #41 #4) 
2nd 5 8,10,11,38 10 6, 28 41 5 8, 31, 38 5 31, 32 
3rd 10 5 10 6, 26, 41 43 28 * 
4th 28 31, 42 8, 28 42 * 
Sth 31 23 
*Insignificant frequencies. 
ACCORDING TO ORDER OF PREFERENCE SCORES 
Ist #5 #5 #5 # 41 #5 #5 #5 #41 #41 
2nd 41 10 31 5 41, 28 41 10 5 10, 31 
3rd 10 8 43 6 10 6, 31 31 28 28, 32 
4th 28 38 10, 23 42 8, 27 26 38 23, 42 
Sth 31 11 28 8, 43 
TABLE IIs 
RATING OF Topics 
BY FOUR “NON-PROFIT” GROUPS 
ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
Total Govt. Church Educ. Trade Unions 
Ist 28 28 38 28 
2nd 41 31, 41 28, 29 43 10, 27, 38, 41, 43 
3rd 38 40 * 7,10,31,41 
4th 43 * 
5th 5,10 


*Insignificant frequencies. 





ACCORDING TO PREFERENCE SCORES 


Total Govt. Church Educ. Trade Unions 
Ist 28 28 29 28 5 
2nd 41 31 38 31 10 
3rd 38 40 28 10 27, 38 
4th 43 31 30 43 41 
5th 5 5,43 7,14, 42,45 7 30, 43 








FACTS 
FRANKNESS 
FRIENDLINESS 


| Raymond W.Uiller 


By JOHN E. PICKETT 
Editor, Pacific Rural Press 


HAT is the technique by which 

one wins the honor of contribut- 
ing most educationally and scientifical- 
ly to public relations in America dur- 
ing the year? How does one wear his 
tie, and how does he comb his hair? 

First of all, Doctor Raymond W. 
Miller, this year’s winner of the Ameri- 
can Council on Public Relations’ award, 
does not comb his hair. He usually 
wears it with a Kewpy tousle, above 
eyes wide with interest. A somewhat 
roly-poly figure gives him a slightly 
cherubic appearance. His tie often 
needs a hitch up into his collar. 

But those mild and friendly blue eyes 
of his, wide with interest, light him 
into many adventures in public rela- 
tions, and mask a crusader who has the 
earnest conviction that unless all of us 
learn to be friendly and understanding, 
and work together in mutual self-inter- 
est, we will lose our precious American 
Way to socialistic statism. 

Don’t let our kindly pokes fool you. 
This equipment of Ray Miller caused 
him to be taken from a California farm 
a decade ago by businessmen who won- 
dered if he might do as much in win- 
ning friends for them as he had done 
for farmers. He could, and did. In the 
swift and eventful ten years of his pub- 
lic relations counseling, his methods 
have brought him trade association 
clients from most of the states of the 
United States and provinces of Can- 
ada and made him the confidante of 
government leaders of several nations. 
He is now being urged by clients to 
establish offices in London and in China 


RAYMOND W. MILLER entered the field of 
public relations in California, in 1935, to handle agri- 
cultural relations. His activities soon expanded into 
business and government relations, and he now repre- 
sents a number of large and important business and 
governmental clients. He maintains counselling offices 
in Washington and an office in Philadelphia for the 
American Institute of Cooperation, of which he is 
president and public relations director. A graduate of 
San Jose State College, he took additional work at the 
College of the Pacific and the University of California. 
He holds an honorary doctor’s degree from famous 
old St. John’s. 





so that he may give better service to 
their international problems. 

When he opened an_office in Wash- 
ington, he used an excellent technique. 
He instructed his secretary to devote 
her first weeks to getting acquainted 
with the secretaries of the key people 
in the Capital, visiting with them, tak- 
ing them to lunch, establishing a rela- 
tionship which made it easy to enlist 
their aid in getting appointments with 
their bosses. In a city where many old- 
timers spend weeks getting to the top 
for an interview, Ray Miller and 
his clients are usually able to do it 
promptly. 

One of the fundamentals which 
makes this technique succeed is his 
practice not to ask favors of people, 
but rather to do them favors. 

There are no press agents on Miller’s 
staff. His friends are his press agents. 
He has five women secretaries whom 
he often leaves in charge during weeks 
of absence. No one of these is in charge 
—they are all part of the team. They 
are also engaged, like the boss, in the 
adventures of good public relations, 
and in the crusade of a cause. Thus 
they become their own task-masters. 

The Ray Miller breakfasts in Wash- 
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ington are a famous part of his tech- 
nique. They are frequently attended by 
Cabinet officers, and by Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, who 
come to these events knowing that cli- 
ents of Dr. Miller want to talk to them 
about problems. 

These government officials know 
that the breakfasts will be forums to 
which diverse interests have been in- 
vited. They know that Miller will not 
ask them to do something for his cli- 
ents, but will merely act as host and 
master of ceremonies, trying to bring 
out all the facts. 

Problems which have hung fire for 
months, even for years, have been 
promptly resolved at these breakfasts. 

Part of the Miller technique is that 
he will not set up a breakfast for any- 
one who is unwilling to have opponents 
present. “It’s not good public rela- 
tions,” Miller says. “People of that sort 
probably need a lawyer to keep them 
out of jail.” 

Dr. Miller is a lawyer, but he doesn’t 
want that kind of law business. The 
fact that he is a lawyer is a part of his 
technique. His day does not end at five 
o'clock. He saw the impingement of 
legal problems upon his public relations 
work, hired a professor of law to teach 
him at night, and passed the bar exami- 
nation successfully. 

The good will of everybody is looked 
upon by Miller as an essentiality of suc- 
cessful public relations. This habit of 
taking an interest in everybody is how 
he came to be Doctor Miller. He inter- 
ested himself in the rural life programs 
of the churches. Churches are a vast 
part of the public. His helpfulness in 
this field led to famous old St. Johns, a 
Catholic university, conferring a de- 
gree upon him. Although he was not 
of their religious faith, he was of their 
public relations faith. 

Dr. Miller’s first large public rela- 
tions assignment illustrates some of his 
techniques. He was then Farmer Mil- 
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ler, Linden, California. The chain 
stores of the United States and Canada 
had discovered that their public rela- 
tions with farmers v ere so terrible that 
they were menaced by punitive taxes, 
imposed by state legislatures. 

When the call came from the chain 
stores for help, Miller employed sim- 
ple but very effective methods. After 
making a survey of the complaints of 
farmers against the chain stores, he 
brought together the national leaders 
of the chains and farmers. They had a 
frank discussion of wrongsand reached 
an understanding regarding rights. 
Both found that peace was more profit- 
able than war. 

The next move was to mobilize the 
chain stores of the nation to help farm- 
ers move certain surplus crops which 
were plaguing them. A temporary sur- 
plus of beef was caused by a mid-west 
drouth and forced marketing; and 
heavy carry-overs of canned peaches 
threatened to depress the coming crop. 
These were quickly moved into con- 
sumption through an all-together-push 
sale by the stores of America, inde- 
pendent stores joining with the chains. 
The move was profitable to everyone, 
with an end result of much goodwill. 

Perhaps the most fundamental Mil- 
ler technique was expressed by Emer- 
son when he said: “To have a friend, 
be one.” 

Obviously Miller uses surveys. The 
facts he gathers are presented, if pos- 
sible, at a meeting of all the interests 
involved. 

To say it alliteratively, Miller’s pro- 
gram is based on facts, frankness, 
friendliness—of course, backed up by 
sincerity. 

He has discovered and used some- 
thing as “‘new” and fundamental as the 
Golden Rule. It is in fact just a re- 
discovery of the simple virtues, old as 
human prayer, made effective in the 
practical affairs of men by unspectacu- 
lar methods of good public relations. 





SHOULD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
BE A PROFESSION? 


Four public relations leaders—two coun- 
selors and two directors—present their 
views on this much-discussed subject. 


JOHN DARR, 


PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, INC., NEW YORK 


HE old distinction between a 

“profession” and a “business” is 
disappearing, for the simple reason 
that business is becoming more and 
more professionalized. 

Time was when a sharp dividing line 
could be drawn between the profes- 
sional and the business man. The dis- 
tinction rested upon two main factors: 
the specialized training required to pre- 
pare for a profession, and the higher 
standard of ethics that prevailed among 
its members. 

Today, we have graduate schools of 
business in a number of universities 
that offer courses of training fully com- 
parable with those of schools of medi- 
cine and law. The literature of account- 
ing, management, industrial relations 
and finance, to cite four fields of busi- 
ness, compares with that of other pro- 
fessions in extent and scope. 

A competent public relations coun- 
selor requires a long and arduous pro- 
fessional training. He must be well 
grounded in journalism, in economics, 
in his understanding of the thinking 
processes and the emotional reactions 
of every group of the population. But 
it is also true that competent executives 
concerned with other major functions 
of business management similarly re- 
quire training that has assumed pro- 
fessional caliber. 

The ethics of public relations are 
particularly exacting, for public trust 
and confidence are the objectives of all 


sound public relations activities. There 
have been cases, doubtless, where pub- 
lic relations efforts have been put forth 
on behalf of unworthy causes. I dare 
say similar instances will be found at 
least as frequently in the conduct of 
certain members of the legal, medical 
and other professions. But I do think 
it is only fair to add that the ethics of 
American business has been increas- 
ingly ‘‘professionalized” during recent 
years. 

Time was when a distinction was 
made between professional and busi- 
ness ethics. It is a proud boast of the 
profession of public relations that it 
has done much to break down this arti- 
ficial and unsound distinction. The 
basic principles of human conduct— 
honesty, reasonable consideration for 
others, concern for the welfare of the 
community and the nation—these must 
govern business relations just as much 
as professional relations. 

It is only in the application of these 
broad principles of conduct to the par- 
ticular relations that arise in any pro- 
fession that specific questions of ethics 
arise. May a lawyer collect a fee from 
both parties to a dispute? Is it permis- 
sible for a physician to split fees? Shall 
an accountant advertise? The answers 
to these questions were evolved through 
applying the basic principle of fair 
dealing to each of these situations. 
When an answer has been generally 
accepted, it becomes part of the “code 
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of ethics” of the profession, which is 
not a formal document but a series of 
socially accepted standards of conduct. 

Public relations is no more in need 
of a formal code of ethics than any 
other profession, or any business for 
that matter. Every competent public 
relations counselor will conform to the 
broad principles that govern all human 
relations. He will be doubly aware of 
these principles, since so much of his 
time is spent in telling clients how they 
can win public esteem by conforming to 
these principles in their own activities. 

The public relations counselor is in 
a competitive field, but so are profes- 
sional and business men generally. As 


JAMES W. IRWIN, 
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a professional man, it may be asked, 
should a public relations counselor 
solicit clients of others? 

In any field, cutthroat competition 
produces abuses. No public relations 
counselor seeking to build a permanent 
practice will go about berating his com- 
petitors, minimizing their accomplish- 
ments or cutting fees to take their 
clients away from them. True there are 
good, bad and indifferent firms in this 
field, as in any other. The good ones 
have more business than they can 
handle, as a rule, because the clients 
soon learn the difference. Hence, they 
have no need to resort to cutthroat 
tactics. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELOR, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


or PROFESSION is an occupa- 
tion, if not purely commercial, 
mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to 


which one devotes himself .. . and re- 

quires special knowledge . . . for in- 

structing, guiding or serving...” 
—Webster. 


If we of the public relations profes- 
sion—and I have always regarded it as 
a profession along with law, medicine, 
engineering and science—will be really 
honest with ourselves we will admit 
that the reasons why we are not recog- 
nized by others as a profession stem 
back to our failure to police our own 
house, establish a code of ethics and 
provide some means whereby those 
young men and women who desire to 
pursue a career in public relations may 
obtain the basic theoretical as well as 
practical education. 

For far too many years now, shingles 
have been hung out by those who have 
not had the proper training and who 
have not the slightest conception of 
ethics with the inevitable result we 
should have been smart enough to an- 
ticipate—an epidemic of badly equipped 
practitioners taking financial advantage 





of the rash of interest in public rela- 
tions by industrial and business leaders 
who would not think of going to any 
but the best doctors or lawyers or re- 
search scientists for counsel or treat- 
ment. 

In medicine, a student must take 
many basic studies, do much laboratory 
work and serve an interneship where 
he actually treats patients under the 
close supervision of an experienced 
physician or surgeon. In law, much the 
same is true, and in science, there are 
few true scientists who have not had 
the basic education plus many years of 
laboratory work under their elders be- 
fore becoming entitled to a lab and 
project of their own. 

True, some of our more affluent pub- 
lic relations practitioners have served 
apprenticeships and many are success- 
ful, but they have not been grounded 
in the basic fundamentals of the pro- 
fession, the ethics they must follow if 
the profession is to progress, the close- 
ness of relationship that must exist be- 
tween client and counsel. In many in- 
stances, they cut corners and bring dis- 
repute upon all their fellows. In many 
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other instances, their lack of proper 
groundwork causes them to wield the 
public relations scalpel in the wrong 
part of the corporate anatomy or at the 
wrong time and the patient fails to 
recover and there is no recourse. 

In fourteen years as counselor to 
three major corporations, each a leader 
in its respective industry, and in ten 
earlier years as news executive of met- 
ropolitan newspapers, it has been a 
matter of concern to me that so little 
attention has been paid to the profes- 
sional qualifications and proved ex- 
perience of men and women who have 
within their possession the priceless 
reputations of important companies 
and individuals, in which tens of thou- 
sands have invested hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Yet, a suggestion made almost yearly 
for six years to a dozen of the top men 
in the profession that each devote ten 
days a year to giving a lecture a month 
as a guest member of the faculty at a 
leading university to help to instil in 
the minds of future practitioners the 
spiritual, cultural and philosophical 
thinking they need to improve our pro- 
fession’s work, has met with absolutely 
no response, although discussion with 
the deans of the commerce or jour- 
nalism schools of several universities 
brought enthusiastic expressions of 
willingness to cooperate. 


GASTON E. MARQUE, 


Until something like this is done, 
until those of us who have proved our 
ability to function ethically become 
brave enough to openly accuse those 
who misrepresent our profession and 
mulct their clients and their employers, 
we cannot claim that we are a recog- 
nized profession. 

The necessity for standards within 
public relations is becoming more se- 
vere each day. The term public rela- 
tions is being used loosely and without 
meaning. We stand to be completely 
discredited by charlatans, quacks and 
all the other brands of phonies unless 
those of us who have the ability and 
understanding accept individually and 
collectively a moral responsibility for 
our profession and actively work to- 
ward propagation of the faith with our 
fellows as well as those whom we are 
set up to serve. 

This means that some of us who have 
winked at the intentions of some of our 
clients must have enough courage to 
deplete our own pocketbooks and can- 
cel out any client who declines to take 
our advice and instructs us to do some- 
thing skirting the line of ethics. The 
final result will be that we shall have 
more and better clients who will regard 
it as a mark of distinction to be repre- 
sented by firms known for their ethical 
dealings and who will point with pride 
to their relationship with us. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR, STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


S FAR as I am concerned, public 
relations is a profession just as 
business management, of which it is an 
essential part, is a profession. Public 
relations, however, is not and in my 
opinion never will be a profession in 
the sense that medicine and the law are 
professions. Unlike business manage- 
ment, these long-established profes- 
sions have prescribed courses of train- 
ing, rules of admission to practice and 


a code of ethics which governs practice. 
Once a young man has completed the 
prescribed training and has been li- 
censed to practice, he is a doctor or a 
lawyer and remains one as long as in 
his practice he lives up to the code of 
ethics of his profession. Whether or 
not he prospers depends entirely on his 
native ability, but regardless, he still 
continues a member of the profession 
so long as he behaves. 
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In contrast to medicine or the law, 
let us for a moment consider the case of 
the young man who aspires to make 
business management his career. He 
may decide he wants to become the 
president, or the vice president, or the 
treasurer, or the public relations direc- 
tor of a business. There is no prescribed 
course of training he can take in prep- 
aration for the attainment of his goal. 
He probably will be advised to get him- 
self a good education including, pos- 
sibly, some postgraduate work in busi- 
ness administration. But once he com- 
pletes his schooling he is still nothing 
more than a young man with an am- 
bition. Unlike the graduate of the 
school of law or medicine, he cannot 
apply for a license to practice in his 
chosen profession of business manage- 
ment. His only course is to apply for a 
job in business. Once he gets it, whether 
he eventually fulfills his ambition de- 
pends entirely on his ability. If he is of 
good character, can express himself 
well both in writing and speaking, gets 
along well with people, has a good sense 
of judgment, and can make sound de- 
cisions quickly, he may in time attain 
his goal. Once he does, howe-rer, he is 
not necessarily in the profession for 
life. Unlike a doctor or a lawyer, he is 
not likely to be dropped for violation 
of the code of ethics of the profession 
for business management’s only code 
of ethics is that of fundamental hon- 
esty. But he’ll continue a member only 
so long as he produces results in the 
face of constant competition from 
others striving to enter the profession. 

While public relations is a specialized 
branch of business management, fun- 
damentally there is not a great deal of 
difference in the training and experi- 
ence a man requires to become an ex- 
pert in the field of public relations or 
the top executive of a business. In fact, 
some of the top business executives to- 
day are outstanding public relations 
men ; while some of the recognized top- 
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flight public relations counselors would 
do equally well as top business execu- 
tives. How could public relations estab- 
lish itself as a profession apart from 
business management ? 

I assume that those who hope public 
relations will be established as a pro- 
fession, on the same order as the med- 
ical or legal professions, are motivated 
by a desire to see a code of ethics 
adopted. If so, how do they propose 
that such a code be enforced? Disbar- 
ment or revocation of license to prac- 
tice is the method of enforcement used 
in the legal and medical professions. 
Is it their idea that public relations 
practitioners also be licensed? If so, 
how do they propose to determine 
whether a man has the proper training, 
qualifications and experience to prac- 
tice public relations? It might be fairly 
easy to pass judgment on the men al- 
ready in the profession, but it certainly 
would be difficnit to do so in the in- 
stance of the men desirous of entering 
the field upon graduation from college. 
In my opinion it would take just as long 
for a man to demonstrate his ability in 
the field of public relations as it does 
for a man to demonstrate his ability in 
the field of business management. 

It seems to me that a good public 
relations program would do more to 
gain our profession proper recognition 
and to help correct some of its ills than 
anything else we might do. In our 
anxiety to do a good public relations 
job for our clients or our employers we 
have failed to take cognizance of our 
own public relations problems. Public 
relations and publicity are synonymous 
to too many Americans, including a 
large segment of business management. 
To many business executives public re- 
lations is something to resort to when 
trouble starts. Why not tell them our 
concept of public relations? If they 
understand what we mean by the term 
they are less likely to be hoodwinked 
by the charlatans. 
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EDGAR A. WAITE, 


MANAGER, PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 


os public relations be a 
profession?” 

One finds himself spontaneously re- 
plying in the affirmative. It’s tempting, 
and easy, for a public relations man to 
consider himself worthy of profes- 
sional standing, and to welcome the 
recognition that such standing would 
bestow upon him. 

The realization of such a status is 
another thing. That is because public 
relations does not fit into any present 
pattern for the professions. The medi- 
cal man deals with very tangible things. 
The lawyer has definite measurements 
and rules to govern his course. The 
theologian, educator and musician all 
have documented precepts and for- 
mulas. 

But the public relations practitioner, 
while he works with certain established 
tools, finds that the chief elements in 
his career are incapable of regimenta- 
tion or exact measurement. They are 
represented by such elusive traits as a 
natural affection for and interest in 
human beings; by a well developed 
sense of ethics; by the ability to see 
both sides of a question ; by a talent in 
creative thinking. 

These the public relations man must 
have, along with courage and force, if 
he is to influence others, and through 
that influence, do the job that public 
relations should do. 

Now, who is going to set himself 
up as an omnipotent judge, and say 
whether or not any given man has these 
characteristics? Who is to say that he 
enjoys these gifts in sufficient measure 
to earn a certificate for his office wall 
or a pin for his coat lapel? 


Skill to handle the physical aspects 
of a public relations job is acquired 
readily enough. The public relations 
man—or specialized assistants—can 
analyze surveys, write or “expert” ad- 
vertising and publicity, edit house or- 
gans, and generally understand the 
uses of media and techniques. 

But it is those other qualities—hard 
to evaluate because they are so intan- 
gible—that determine his qualifications 
in the larger sense. 

Therefore, while the elevation of 
public relations to professional rating 
is something to be desired, it needs to 
be approached with a full conscious- 
ness of the difficulties that stand in the 
way. 

In this approach, the public relations 
man naturally is going to have to chart 
his own course. He should not rely on 
business management for much help at 
this point, for while progressive busi- 
ness men devote more thought than 
ever before to their public responsibil- 
ities, they are probably not too much 
concerned with the problems of public 
relations men as a group. 

The public relations man today ex- 
periences some awareness of the need 
for a more professional approach to his 
responsibilities. It is fitting and proper 
that he should crystallize this need in 
his own mind, and act upon it of his 
own initiative. 

If he doesn’t do so, the time will 
come when his shortcomings are recog- 
nized not only by himself but by others. 
If that condition ever occurs, public 
relations will be compelled by outside 
pressures to do what can much better 
be done from within. 











“There is somebody wiser than anybody—and that is everybody.”—Talleyrand. 
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HOW WOULD Yod HAVE BUILT INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIPS AT SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE? 


This is the way one Committee answered that question. The following 
« article is an extract from the report of the secretary of the Committee 
to his Chairman at the close of the Conference on results his Com- 


mittee achieved. 


By W. F. MIXON, Jr. 


Vice President, Production Credit Corporation of Berkeley 


NE of the pleasant and significant 

public relations tasks of the recent 
United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization was organizing 
and directing rural trips for more than 
six hundred visitors to the Conference. 
Our Press-Radio Aid Committee of 
the California Agriculture Participa- 
tion Section established headquarters 
for contact and sign-up work in the 
Press-Radio Information Center in the 
Veterans Building. Our desk was 
manned on a split shift basis from 
about 10 a.m. to the close of activity 
each day of the Conference. The men 
and women assisting in this work were 
familiar with agriculture within the 
area covered by the trips. Also they 
were thoroughly briefed in their job. 
We set up eight standard tours within 
a radius of 150 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. 

For the first five weeks of the Con- 
ference the trips were available every 
day of the week to accredited press and 
radio people. About May 15, all trips 
were opened to delegates and consul- 
tants at the special request of the State 
Department. 

Our records show that over the period 
of nine weeks during which the trips 
were conducted we accommodated 612 
people connected with the Conference. 
They were primarily press and radio 
representatives, some delegates and 
their consultants and, upon occasion, 
members of the State Department and 
Secretariat staffs. 

More important than the number of 
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persons served, however, was the man- 
ner in which the outings were received 
and the effect they seemed to have upon 
our guests. Many were the expressions 
of appreciation received during and 
after the trips, both verbally and in 
writing. 

An example is David Friedman, a 
war correspondent from the Union of 
South Africa. He covered Dunkirk; 
shuttled back and forth across North 
Africa with the British Armies; went 
through Sicily and the Southern Italy 
invasion ; reported D-Day and the Nor- 
mandy campaign; was in at the cross- 
ing of the Rhine. While treading the 
paths among the Santa Cruz County 
grove of big sequoia trees at Felton, he 
was inspired to say, “You know, they 
should bring the delegates to the Con- 
ference down here every day and hold 
their meetings right here in this grove. 
How unimportant we feel in the pres- 
ence of such majesty; how petty are 
our jealousies and selfishness in these 
ageless surroundings.” 

One of several correspondents inter- 
ested in the organization and conduct 
of activities of the Press-Radio Aid 
Committee was Sheila Baker of News- 
week. She was impressed by the man- 
ner in which San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia were endeavoring to make the 
Conference successful and also plea- 
surable. Her interview was one of sev- 
eral we had on this subject. In each 
case the press representative went fully 
into all details. 

In addition to our eight regularly 
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scheduled tours, we received numerous 
special requests from delegates, con- 
sultants and some press and radio peo- 
ple who desired to see some particular 
phases of American agriculture. Most 
of these requests were quite interesting 
and significant. The first special trip 
was that of the people from Mexico. 

The Office of Inter-American affairs 
requested the trip for press-radio men 
and women and some delegates from 
Mexico to see the Mexican National 
labor program in operation. With the 
assistance of the Office of Labor of the 
War Manpower Commission, the party 
was taken to a typical Mexican labor 
camp on the property of Mr. Will 
Weston near San Jose. Nineteen vis- 
itors from Mexico, including represen- 
tatives of six newspapers of Mexico 
City, several delegates and consultants, 
made the trip on Wednesday, May 2. 
They traveled by automobile, some of 
which were furnished by the Office of 
Labor, and in each one of which we 
were able to place a Spanish-speaking 
guide. Among these was a representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Labor of the 
Republic of Mexico who is on regular 
assignment with the War Manpower 
Commission. 


Mexican Labor Checked 


The first stop was at the Agricultural 
Employment Office through which the 
distribution of Mexican iabor is han- 
dled in San Jose. The Office made 
available all its records and furnished 
information as requested. The visitors 
were interested in such things as the 
number of Mexican Nationals distrib- 
uted through the office, the rate of turn- 
over and the methods of accounting. 
Photographs were taken of some of 
the records by newspaper cameramen. 
It was a thorough investigation of how 
the program is being handled adminis- 
tratively. 

The party then proceeded to the 
Weston Peraleda Ranch. Here they 


found about fifty Mexican laborers 
working on a 250-acre pear orchard. 
Members of the official party spent 
more than an hour in the orchard talk- 
ing individually and in groups with 
their countrymen. Later they inspected 
the living quarters, going thoroughly 
into every detail. The cameramen took 
shots from every angle of the interior 
including the beds, the kitchen, the 
inside of the icebox. They examined 
menus and gathered other data in 
which they were interested. 

At noon the group was invited to the 
lawn in front of the Weston home 
where their host had prepared a buffet 
luncheon. Here they partook of the hos- 
pitality of an American farmer, who, 
in answer to a question of one of the 
party of why he had gone to such ex- 
tremes to entertain them, said, “It’s a 
very little thing to do to show my ap- 
preciation to the Mexican people for 
what they have done to help me save 
my crops in this emergency. The same 
thing is true throughout the entire area 
where we have been fortunate enough 
to have Mexican labor made available.” 
At the conclusion of lunch the party 
took on a fiesta atmosphere when one 
of the Mexican group became the spon- 
taneous leader in singing songs popular 
and well known on both sides of the 
border. 

The true spirit of the entire affair 
was expressed by Francisco Ernesto 
Duran of Chihuahua, one of the out- 
standing columnists of Mexico, who 
said, “I should like to address our 
host.” This was in Spanish though he 
speaks perfect English. A representa- 
tive of the Office of Labor translated 
this request into English and then Mr. 
Duran proceeded to give a brief but 
gripping talk to the group on the im- 
pressiveness of the occasion to himself 
and the other members of his party. He 
stated that the insight they had received 
into the treatment and use of Mexican 
labor was most gratifying and would 
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be invaluable to both countries. He 
dwelt upon the international good will 
which would come out of such associa- 
tions as were being enjoyed during the 
day and all the way through the United 
Nations Conference. He delivered his 
entire address in Spanish which was 
interrupted from time to time for inter- 
pretation into English by his American 
collaborator. 

Another trip was an all-day affair ar- 
ranged for several consultants with 
the Australian Delegation, which was 
headed by the Honorable John Mc- 
Ewen, member of the Australian Par- 
liament and leader of the Country Par- 
ty; and Senator George R. McLeay, 
leader of the Liberal Party and a mem- 
ber of Parliament. They were interested 
in sheep raising, primarily from the 
standpoint of permanent pasture, fruit 
raising, irrigation and large and small 
dairy operations. They were taken to 
the San Joaquin area around Stockton, 
entertained at lunch by the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce and given an op- 
portunity to see in detail every type of 
operation into which they had inquired. 

We provided transportation and es- 
corted to Stockton a group of the India 
Delegation headed by J. J. Singh, cor- 
respondent for newspapers in Lahore, 
New Delhi and Calcutta. The purpose 
of this trip was to participate in an all- 
day meeting with some 300 Hindus who 
operate a farming colony near Stockton. 

Not primarily of an agricultural in- 
terest, but for a very worthy purpose, 
was a trip arranged for a group of Rus- 
sians who wanted to go to Fort Ross. 
Their main objective was to see the old 
Russian settlement and gather material 
and photographs from which the leader 
of the party, Ivan Czat of the Russian 
Orthodox Journal, could write a spe- 
cial article. 

The largest specially arranged trip 
was one to the Salinas Valley, spon- 
sored by the Salinas Chamber of Com- 
merce. This was undertaken for the 
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purpose of showing the guayule proj 
ects and other farming typical of that 
area. The day was featured by a Mon- 
terey County barbecue, and was one of 
the most enjoyable and educational of 
any of the tours. Automobiles were 
furnished by the rubber companies 
which have district offices in San Fran- 
cisco. While most of our guests were 
American press and radio representa- 
tives there was a creditable cross sec- 
tion of foreign correspondents also. 


Britain, Spain, Egypt 


One of the groups which showed an 
interest in American mechanization on 
farms was headed by Mr. Arthur P. 
Strong of the British Combined Press. 
His party was taken to San Joaquin, 
Stanislaus and Merced Counties, the 
latter being chosen so that the visitors 
could see rite being seeded by airplane. 
Also featured were tomato planters 
and all kinds of the lighter types of 
farm machinery. 

Of this same nature was a one-day 
run to Yolo County for a party headed 
by the London correspondent for a 
Barcelona, Spain, newspaper. The cor- 
respondent had an interest in equip- 
ment and the high-light of the trip for 
him was the airplane rice seeding. When 
he discovered that the plane sowed six 
acres of rice on one run, in an elapsed 
time of six minutes from take-off to 
landing, he exclaimed, “Do you know 
it would take eight days to sow that 
same acreage in the Valencia rice area !” 

American farming machinery was 
the motive again for a special trip for 
Ibrahion Abdel Hadi Pasha of Egypt 
and his party. At the University Farm 
at Davis, special arrangements were 
made for their reception. They investi- 
gated also the harvesting and packing 
of fresh fruit in the Winters area. Mr. 
Hadi is a former Minister of Agricul- 
ture in Egypt, a large producer him 
self, and was keenly interested in 
American methods which might be 
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suitable for use in his own country. He 
expressed his intention of encouraging 
the importation of American-made ma- 
chinery to Egypt after the war. 

Knowledge of milk processing was 
the primary objective of a Chinese 
party headed by Mr. V. T. Hsu of the 
American Press Digest and a corre- 
spondent for Chungking newspapers. 
We received fine cooperation from the 
California Dairy Council in arranging 
this trip to the Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation of Central California and Bor- 
den plants at Modesto, The visitors saw 
our sanitary methods of producing mar- 
ket milk, condensed and powdered milk 
and cheese. They were greatly im- 
pressed by our handling methods, and 
many notes on the operations will go 
back to China with several members of 
the delegation. 

One of the most pleasurable trips 
was that of a party of French delegates 
and press people to the Napa Valley 
wine country. There were fifteen in this 
group and they spent the entire day in 
the vineyards and the wineries of that 
section. 


Iran Wants Irrigation 


The only trip of more than one day 
which we were called upon to arrange 
was that for a party of Iranians to see 
a typical American irrigation district. 
This group was led by Dr. Sadigh R. 
Schafagh of Teheran University. We 
called upon the Bureau of Reclamation 
in this case and they furnished auto- 
mobiles and expert guides for a two- 
and-a-half day tour which took the 
party into the Sierras and followed the 
water all the way from the reservoir 
down to its application on the land in 
the San Joaquin Valley. This oppor- 
tunity was greatly appreciated, and ac- 
cording to Dr. Schafagh was quite val- 
uable to people from Iran where irriga- 
tion is to be one of the great postwar 
developments. 


An outstanding tour sponsored whol- 
ly from the outside, but signed up in 
the Press-Radio Center, was to the 
Santa Clara Valley for a full day. It 
was planned and conducted by farmer, 
labor and employer groups of that area. 
Typical of the painstaking preparations 
was the production of a special farm 
pictorial publication for the occasion 
under the sponsorship of the Califor- 
nia Farm Reporter, Western Co-opera- 
tive Dairymen’s Union, the Challenge 
Cream & Butter Association and the 
Food Machinery Corporation. This and 
other well-planned features—a_ high- 
light of which was lunch served outside 
at the Los Gatos Novitiate—made this 
a long-to-be-remembered event for the 
twenty-one guests from the Conference. 

There were many other special 
events of minor nature such as trips to 
the University of California, Stanford 
and Santa Clara Universities, and other 
spots immediately adjacent to San 
Francisco. These were for people who 
had a limited amount of time to spare 
away from the Conference which would 
not permit them to devote an entire 
day. 

The effects of these trips upon the 
participants, from the standpoint of 
helping to establish understanding and 
better relationships among the peo- 
ples of the various nations, is obvious. 
Something was contributed to this 
greatest-of-all objective of the San 
Francisco Conference. Separation from 
their arduous tasks for a day seemed 
to bring the participants closer together 
as individuals, all bent on a common ob- 
jective—relaxation and a bit of holi- 
day. Our visitors from other countries 
had a close look at our way of life and 
they seemed to like it. We came to know 
and better understand them, even as 
they came to understand us and one 
another better. It was apparent that 


new personal friendships were created | 
which may well play a part in the future 


friendship of nations. 
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Freedom from Dictation 


The background and purpose of the proposed Federal 
Industrial Relations Act 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG 
Attorney, Washington, D.C. 


ees well-informed persons know 
that there is urgent need for a 

Federal law to promote peaceful labor 
relations. They will understand that 
there is a good reason for every con- 
troversial provision in the bill intro- 
duced in the Senate on June 20 by 
Senators Hatch, Burton, and Ball, even 
if they do not agree with a particular 
proposal. 

Our structure of labor law to date 
has not grown out of any sound and 
defined public policy. It has been the 
product of partisan efforts of employer 
organizations and labor unions, each 
seeking to gain an advantage in an 
economic struggle. 

Today organized labor, despite inter- 
nal division, possesses a composite po- 
litical power greater than any other 
economic class in the United States. It 
is the best organized and financed pres- 
sure group operating upon the Con- 
gress. But labor leaders and workers 
generally have not come to realize that 
this great economic and political power 
cannot be exercised without accepting 
the restraints and public responsibili- 
ties which must be either voluntarily 
accepted or ultimately imposed upon 
all those who possess such great power 
to advance or to injure the public wel- 
fare. 

It is my conviction that whenever 
any group or element in a democratic 
society obtains the ability to exercise a 
dictatorial power over the lives and 
fortunes of others, then government 
must intervene to preserve an essential 
freedom of all the people. It would be 
utterly wrong to cripple, or even to 
hamper, labor organizations in their 
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efforts to bargain collectively and to 
make and maintain agreements in be- 
half of their members. But, in our 
desire to free wage earners from op- 
pressive influences and from coercion 
by abuses of money power, we have 
exempted such organizations from ob- 
ligations to the public interest which 
we enforce against all others. 

Consider, for example, these licenses 
to do wrong which are made the sole 
privilege of organized labor: 


1. Itisacrime to conspire to restrain 
trade, or to fix prices or to limit pro- 
duction—except for a labor union. 


2. It is a crime to extort money, by 
threats of injury to property or bodily 
harm—except for a labor union. 


3. It is a crime to conspire to block 
traffic and to prevent persons from go- 
ing into or leaving buildings, or to pre- 
vent them by force or intimidation 
from using the public streets and side- 
walks—except for a labor union. 





4. It is a crime to conspire to deprive 
persons of liberty and property—ex- 
cept for a labor union. 


By grants of special exemptions, by 
judicial decisions and by widespread 
toleration of lawlessness, we have given 
labor organizations the privileges of 
licensed outlaws relieved from obliga- 
tions of good conduct which are en- 
forced against all others. The historical 
reason for this is clear. We regarded 
the economic struggle between em- 
ployers and employees as one which 
should not be decided by law or by 
legal appeals to impartial judgment, 
but decided by a contest of economic 
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groups. Then, in order to give the 
workers a fair chance in struggling 
with entrenched money power, we re- 
lieved them of some of the legal re- 
straints on normal freedom of action. 

But, this did not mean that our so- 
ciety recognized any fundamental or 
constitutional right in an organized 
worker which could be exercised re- 
gardless of public injury. This did not 
mean that, as organized labor acquired 
ample power to bargain on even terms 
with organized money, these special 
privileges should continue. This did not 
mean that, with the aid of government, 
organized labor would be permitted to 
dictate the conditions under which the 
rest of the people should live. 

The proposed law establishes a ma- 
chinery for the peaceful settlement of 
labor controversies which insures ne- 
gotiations, collective bargaining, the 
aid of government mediators and a fair 
method for the voluntary arbitration of 
unsettled disputes. 

It requires all parties to refrain from 
any one-sided change of conditions 
while settlement efforts are in progress. 

If agreement cannot be reached, 
then, in controversies of public im- 
portance, an official fact-finding com- 
mission will be appointed which will 
report promptly its recommendations 
for a just settlement. This report will 
not be binding on the parties except in 
a few cases where it has been legally 
decided that the stoppage of a public 
service would inflict severe hardship on 
an entire community. In such cases, the 
report will become a temporary de- 
cision of the dispute which all parties 


are required to accept for a trial period 
of one year. 

The proposed law also extends the 
protections of the Wagner Act so as to 
prohibit unfair labor practices both by 
employers against employees and by 
employees against employers. 

There are many detailed provisions 
necessary to create legal rights and ob- 
ligations and a governmental mechan- 
ism for their enforcement. But these 
are simply ways and means of carrying 
out the essential program which is to 
maintain industrial peace by assuring 
to labor and management a full and 
equal opportunity to work out the just 
settlement of any labor controversy by 
peaceful negotiation or impartial arbi- 
tration. 

Isn’t it about time to civilize our 
labor relations? The most terrible war 
of all history moves to its end with a 
loss of lives and property and happiness 
that staggers the imagination. We are 
going back to the ways of peace, hoping 
gradually to repair some of the destruc- 
tion and to justify the suffering and 
loss of life by building a better world 
for a more intelligent posterity. Are we 
still so short-sighted that we cannot 
see how crude and uncivilized, how 
shameful and brutal, are those trials 
of strength between labor and manage- 
ment through which we have sought to 
settle labor controversies ? 

If we would establish international 
peace through insuring justice under 
law among the nations, should we not 
at least make an honest effort to estab- 
lish industrial peace through insuring 
justice under law in the Jnited States? 





“The time is coming when what a company says about its products will be no 


more important, measured in point of sale, than what the customer thinks about 
the company that makes the product.”—W. Howard Chase, Director of Public 


Relations, General Foods Corp. 
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Executives ARE IMPORTANT TOO! 


s ee AVE your management men been forgotten in post-war plans for your 

® enterprise? What sort of a “training” program has been set up for them? 
To help them in this great and important period of transition from a war economy 
to one of peace? 

Never before in the history of your business has so much depended upon the 
sound, far sighted planning of management. Every decision is fraught with public 
relations significance. Every policy must be carefully reviewed in light of its impact 
upon the welfare of all segments of the public. 

Four long years of war-time business philosophy demand that you and your 
executives devote serious thought and study to the subject of public relations— 
if you are to meet the challenges of peace. 


lf 

You can do as an ever-increasing number of key executives are doing: Utilize 
the Council’s public relations course for your own enlightenment and that of your 
associates in management. It is a thoroughly practical, down-to-earth presentation 
of the broad field of public relations. All divisions are treated and their relationships 
clearly defined. Years of expert knowledge and practical experience have gone into 
its preparation. It is conducted intimately and confidentially, with each individual 
enrollee, by mail. 


The true measure of your executive stature, in the critical days ahead, will be in 
your demonstrated ability skillfully to handle the public relations problems that are 
on every hand. The Council’s course will enable you to deal with these problems as 
they arise with full knowledge that each has been carefully examined in light of its 
public relations significance. Many thousands of dollars can be saved, strife and 
misunderstanding avoided, through use of sound public relations techniques. 

You are invited to enroll in the Council’s executive course—‘‘Public Relations 
in Action.” The fee for each enrollment: is $200, and includes a complete library 
of public relations texts and reference’ works? lectures, significant problems, and 
other materials. It is complete and authoritative—for executives in all branches of 
business, industry, and government. * 

To enroll, or obtain additional information, address: 


VIRGIL L. RANKIN, Director 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


369 PINE STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
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